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FROM THE EDITOR 


Long-time subscribers to Exponent II 
know that the newspaper's staffing has 
always been quite fluid. In such a 
transient area as Boston, where people 
come for schooling and new jobs, stay 
awhile, and then move on elsewhere, 
it is no surprise the paper’s masthead 
should change with nearly each issue. 


Fortunately, Jenny Atkinson, the 
paper’s most recent editor, was a part 
of Exponent’s board of directors for 
several years before moving on. We 
all appreciate the work and time 
Jenny put into Exponent II —first as 
treasurer and then, for the past two 
and a half years, as editor. 


Since Jenny’s departure, I have been 
acting as an interim editor for the 
paper, a role that | also played some 
twenty years ago. One might think 
that the currently popular cliché 
“been there, done that” might apply; 
I'm finding, however, that whereas 
some facets of editing this paper are 
and will ever be the same, it is by no 
means the same kitchen table produc- 
tion we began twenty-six years ago. 
The technological advancements 
alone make some editing of the paper 
easier, Some more complicated. 


Working with me are three women 
serving as associate editors: Mikelle 
Eastley, Kate Holbrook, and Heather 
Sundahl. The four of us all have busy 
working, schooling, and/or mothering lives. 


We hope that splitting up the 
inevitable mountain of work it takes 
to produce this paper will make this 
completely volunteer effort a more 
manageable one. In addition, Zoe 
Clarkwest is learning the ropes to 
assume the job of managing editor. 


We are also pleased to introduce Judy 
Lin Cannon as the guest editor for this 
issue of the paper. Judy, who is currently 
going to graduate school in Chicago, 
has spent a lot of time looking at her 
future and wondering how she is going 
to be able to do everything she wants to 
do—or feels that she should do— in 
her life. She began asking friends to 
describe their decision-making 
processes vis a vis schooling, careers, 
and families. This issue is the result of 
her questioning. 


Interestingly, the Helen Candland 
Stark essay contest winner, Susan 
Barnson-Hayward, also wrote her 
essay about juggling all the different 
facets of a woman’s life. And, indeed, 
over the years the topic has been one 
of continual concern to our readers 
and writers. We hope that you will 
enjoy and gain insights from reading 
about the lives of these contributors. 


Many of you have followed Exponent’s 
own ruminations about our raison 
d'etre. We would still appreciate any 
input you could give us about the 
newspaper by responding to our reader's 


survey, which was printed in the winter 
issue. You may tear the survey out of 
that issue or copy it and mail it to us 
or send your responses to our e-mail 
address (ExponentII@aol.com). You 
can also respond to the survey on our 
web page (http://sites.netscape. 
net/exponent2). We are also always 
interested in any comments you wish 
to make on the various articles that 
appear in the paper or any suggestions 
or questions you have about the paper 
in general. We happily print letters to 
the editor. 


We feel quite strongly that the paper 
is very much yours. We need you to 
support the newspaper by suggesting 
articles or topics you would like to see 
in the paper —or, even better, by writing 
and submitting them! — and by sharing 
the newspaper with friends. We are 
continually amazed at the number of 
people, especially younger women, 
who have never heard of Exponent II! 
It would be wonderful if all of you 
subscribers could help us expand the 
subscription base of the paper by 
telling as many people as you can 
about it or by sending gift subscrip- 
tions to friends and relatives. 


For those of you who have already 
done these things, we can only say 
“Thanks —and carry on!” 


Nancy Dredge 


Submissions to Exponent II 


Contribute to Exponent II. We welcome personal essays, 
articles, poetry, fiction, and book reviews for consideration. 
We focus on—but do not print exclusively — manuscripts 
that are women- and Mormon-related. We publish the 
work of experienced as well as beginning writers and have 
editors who are glad to assist authors through the 
writing process. If possible, please send your 
submissions on IBM-compatible or Mac disks. Include 
your name, address, phone number, and, when available, 
your e-mail address. You can also e-mail submissions to us 
at ExponentlI@aol.com. If sending us hard copy, please 
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doublespace your manuscript and write on one side only. 


Keep a copy of your work; manuscripts will not be 


returned. 


Exponent II 
P.O. Box 128 


We are always looking for artwork and photography to use 
for covers and illustrations in Exponent II. Send slides or 

copies of your work for consideration. If you are interested in 
illustrating articles, please contact us for specific assignments. 


To submit please write, fax, or e-mail: 


Arlington, MA 02476; fax: (781) 646-0248 
e-mail: ExponentlI@aol.com 
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THE LEGACY OF A MOTHERING FATHER 


by Judy Lin Cannon 


Judging by church standards, I come 
from an “untraditional” family. In my 
early years in Taiwan, both my father 
and mother worked full-time, while I 
was cared for by older neighborhood 
women. My dad has told me stories 
about the woman who let me cry and 
fall out of the stroller. My parents 
immediately removed me from her 
care. There was another woman who 
had several boys of her own but loved 
girls, so she treated me much better 
than she did her own sons. 


When I was eight, my whole family 
immigrated to the United States. My 
mother was the only one able to work 
because of visa issues, so she worked 
and my dad stayed home. I have 
never known my mother not to hold 
down a full-time job, sometimes more 
than one. 


My mother grew up in post-war 
Taiwan with a father addicted to 
gambling. She often endured months 
at a time of not getting enough to eat, 
literally going hungry. Very early in 
life, she developed an intense fear 
about the lack of money since money 
was life. So, by the time my brother 
and I came along, she was a complete 
“workaholic.” Psychologically, she 
could not stop working. Her fear 
drove her out of the home. 


My dad was not a natural stay-at- 
home father. Like most Chinese men, 
he is extremely macho. Being in the 
army for most of his life didn’t help 
his nurturing skills. At parties, he 
likes to tell people how much he can 
boss my mother and us children 
around (although nothing could be 
further from the truth). While we 
were growing up, he complained 
incessantly about cooking, cleaning, 
and doing the laundry although he 
did all these things. Even now that my 
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brother and I are out of the house, he 
is still the one who does most of the 


cooking, cleaning, and laundry 
because he is retired. 


When we were children, he cooked 
what we children liked and laundered 
my mother’s clothes exactly the way 
she told him. He delivered meals to 
my mom while she worked and 
studied, picked us up from school, 
helped us with our homework, and 
drove us to our activities. Doing these 
things did not mean that he became a 
“feminist” in any way. He used to 
order me to do dishes, never my 
brother. I complained, and he replied, 
“Doing dishes is women’s work!” 
Because I had grown up in this “non- 
traditional” household, his non-femi- 
nist attitude held little sway with me. 
I refused and my brother, being a sweet 
and obedient boy, usually ended up 
doing most of my chores. 


My parents did not hold to traditional 
roles in other ways. My mother is not 
very nurturing. I would like to think 
that her upbringing without a mother 
led to this, but I cannot say for sure. 
She never braided my hair, taught me 
how to cook, talked about the facts of 
life, or did other “motherly” things 
with me. 


My father, although not nurturing in 
the supportive sense of the word, did 
pass on to me many life lessons 
through stories about his own and my 
mother’s lives. These stories 


illustrated moral principles to live by. 
He was the one who taught me about 
life. On the other hand, my mother is 
extremely hard working with great 
endurance in the work place. My dad 
likes to play chess, talk to friends, and 
watch his stocks. 


Having grown up in such a house- 
hold, I have a difficult time thinking 
about being a stay-at-home mother. 
Unlike my mother, I am not driven to 
work, but I have never believed that a 
mother is necessarily the one of a par- 
ent couple best prepared to rear chil- 
dren. In fact, my mother was certainly 
not better equipped to care for me, 
and I am thankful that my father 
mostly raised me. 


My own experience has left me in a 
quandary about how to raise my own 
family. Much of my life now revolves 
around academics. I have been mar- 
ried for several years but do not yet 
have any children. The Church coun- 
sels that once we have children, I 
ought to be the one to stay home and 
rear them. But my own experience 
growing up contradicts the teachings 
of Church leaders. My parents’ deci- 
sions were driven by necessity and 
personality, not by obedience to any 
generalized rule. So I’m left without a 
coherent model to emulate. 


Another legacy of my Chinese 
upbringing is the importance of 
education. My parents taught me that 
the most important thing I could do 
for myself, for my ancestors, and for 
my posterity is to obtain a good educa- 
tion. This tradition has lasted for 
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TRUE MOTHERHOOD 


by Rebecca de Schweinitz 


I didn’t come to motherhood by 
accident. We adopted Ben after six 
years of marriage, minor surgery, 
hundreds of dollars of infertility 
treatment, and a whole lot of tears. 
Suddenly our lives made sense to 
people. The bishop breathed a sigh of 
relief. Ward members understood. 
The unasked questions —”Why didn’t 
we have children? Why was I in 
graduate school?” — were answered. 
And they were right: We hadn’t had 
children because we couldn't, and I 
was getting a Ph.D., at least at that 
point in my life, largely because I 
didn’t have responsibilities that kept 
me home. So why did it bother me? 


My first visiting teaching visit with 
Sister “M” was unusually painful. 
Shelly, my companion, (also “mar- 
ried-with-no-children”) and I didn’t 
quite know what to say when the 
questions began: “So, are you girls 
married?” “Yes.” “Children?” “No.” 
She took another look. “Newlyweds.” 
It wasn’t a question. “No,” I replied, 
“T’ve been married for five years.” 
Shelly still didn’t say anything. I knew 
she’d been married about the same 
amount of time. “Well, you’re newly- 
weds ‘til you have kids.” I tried my 
best to smile and replied, “I don’t feel 
like a newlywed.” I sometimes wonder 
if my aunt who was married for fifteen 
years before having children got the 
same kind of comments. 


In the fall of 1996, a year after the 
Church issued the Proclamation on 
the Family — my second year of grad 
school and my third month of 
infertility tests, exams, and drugs—I 
went for the weekend from 
Charlottesville to visit Peter in 
Roanoke, Virginia, where he was 
doing a medical school rotation. We 
sat in the back of the chapel listening 
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to general conference. President 
Hinckley began: “. . . let me say to you 
sisters that you do not hold a second 
place in our Father's plan. . . . Most of 
you are mothers... You have walked 
hand in hand with God in the great 
process of bringing children into the 
world.” I remembered other conference 
talks by general authorities: “Mothers 
are partners with the Divine in the 
great creative act... one of woman’s 
greatest privileges, blessings, and 
opportunities is to be a copartner with 
God in bringing his spirit children into 
the world.” (N. Eldon Tanner, Oct. 
1973) So what about me? I was glad 
we were visitors and didn’t know 
anyone. I just sat there and cried. 


My mom raised seven kids. After that 
she tried her hand at a variety of jobs: 
teaching, social work, and accounting. 
She’s been incredibly supportive of 
what my six younger brothers and | 
have wanted to do in life. When I 
called her after I passed my comprehensive 
exams, she said, “That’s great. Now 
you can concentrate on being a mother.” 
My heart sank. “What do you think 
I've been doing for the last year?” I 
asked her. Is there really just one way 
to be a “true” mother? 


I recently interviewed with my stake 
president for a temple recommend. 
Because we were new to the stake, he 
asked a few extra questions. “How 


Wh 


old are you?” “Thirty.” “How long 
have you been married?” “Eight 
years.” “How many children do you 
have?” “One.” He raised his eye- 
brows. I got the “children are ereat, 
aren't they” speech. I could’ve told 
him that I’m not the most fertile 
woman in the world and that Ben is 
adopted to allay his fears, but I didn’t. 
Should I have to? 


At book group, the conversation 
inevitably turns towards the topic of 
pregnancy and child birth. At a recent 
meeting, I told my friend Michele’s 
horrible “midwife refused to call the 
OB to do a C-section until it was 
almost too late” story and then just sat 
and listened. Finally Laureen turned 
to me, “Does it bother you when peo- 
ple talk about this stuff.” I appreciated 
her asking. “No,” I answered. “It’s 
fine.” I was kind of fibbing. It doesn’t 
bother me as it did a few years back 
when I thought I was pregnant every 
other month. Or the year I spent 
denying that I needed to see an infer- 
tility specialist. In those days, I 
avoided large groups of Mormon 
women. Now there is still something 
about those conversations. 


“Why do Mormon mothers work?” | 
asked a group of BYU students a few 
months ago. “Because they’re bored.” 
“For the money.” I asked, “Any other 
reasons?” No answer. “So, why am | 
here?” Again, silence. They know my 
husband is a physician, so it can’t be 
for the money. Do they really think 
I’m in academia just because I’m 
bored? 


At times I’m frustrated, even over- 
whelmed, by these types of 
experiences. Before motherhood, 
many people assumed | was selfish 
and had the wrong priorities. Even 


continued on p.13 
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DEFINING “STAYING AT HOME” 


by Amy Koch 


Both my husband and I came from 
traditional families where our fathers 
worked outside the home and our 
mothers stayed at home to manage 
the household and care for the 
children. Before having children, we 
had agreed that he was in the better 
position to be the breadwinner and | 
the caregiver, so this arrangement 


would be best for our family. Once we 


actually had our first child, however, 
my choice to stay at home became 
more of an issue when I began 
experiencing what “staying at home” 
meant to me. 


Initially, I found I had more time on 
my hands than I had anticipated. | 
became stir-crazy while our baby 
napped. I found myself waking up to 
unscheduled days and many quiet, 
lonely hours. I wondered what other 
women did with their time. I began to 
understand how many women slowly 
fall into negative habits — like poor 
grooming, wearing sweats every day, 
overeating, and watching television as 
an escape from the stress and loneliness 
that often results from not knowing 
how to structure time. 


I also missed working almost immedi- 
ately, so I accepted a position offered by 
my former employer that enabled me 
to work part time, predominantly 
from home. My responsibilities for 
this new job were less demanding, 
less stressful, and more behind the 


scenes than my previous job had been. 


An added bonus to this arrangement 
was bringing home a paycheck. 


At first, this transitional job was a 
welcome change. I had the best of 
both worlds: I was at home with our 
son, never missing a beat with his 
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growth and development, and yet I 
still felt productive in the working 
world and was able to contribute 
financially to our household. It wasn’t 
long, however, before I felt that something 
was missing. 


I had never realized how much my 
life revolved around work until I 
began staying at home. My sense of 
self-worth and accomplishment were 
closely tied to my work. My need to 
feel creative, challenged, and stimulated 
was Satisfied through work. There 
was no one at home to pat me on the 
back and say, “Wow, Amy! Look how 
that floor shines” or “You're doing 
such a great job caring for your son. 
I'm giving you a raise starting next 
week!” I loved every minute I spent 
with my child but was unclear about 


how to evaluate my work as a mother. 


The world of work and the world of 
motherhood each pulled me in different 
directions, leaving me feeling successful 
in neither of them. 


For a while, I enjoyed being able to 
read all I wanted and finish projects, 


but I knew there had to be something 
more. I had nowhere to go and 
nowhere I needed to be. No one 
noticed or cared if I got out of bed or 
not. I felt I was slowly losing a part of 
myself that I once loved and knew so 
well —the strong and independent 
part of me that achieved, excelled, and 
accomplished. I knew I had to make 
some changes, but I wasn’t sure what 
they needed to be. I wanted to enjoy 
staying at home and to feel comfortable 
with the decision I had made. 


A year passed, and we moved across 
the country for Dave to attend law 
school. I had planned to look for 
another part-time job but became 
discouraged once we explored both 
the high costs of childcare and the 
odds of finding quality care. Instead, I 
decided to take advantage of the 
demand for good childcare by caring 
for other children in my home. 


Little by little, 1 began to redefine 
myself. Strange as it may seem, caring 
for other people’s children helped me 
to see myself as a good nurturer for 
the first time. Once I developed 
confidence in my abilities, I began to 
put all my energy into it. I had fun 
planning activities for the kids. We 
played games, read stories, sang 
songs and went on all sorts of outings. 
I started having a “real” work 
schedule again. I felt my creative 
energy flowing, and I felt 

challenged —in a different sort of 
way — by my work. 


I started making friends and 
developed a good support network 
with other stay-at-home moms. We 
formed a playgroup that met once a 
week to let the kids play while we 
shared ideas and vented frustrations. I 
began to identify with these moms 
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and started realizing how many great 
things there are about being at home. 
I no longer allowed myself to feel 
sorry about the career path I had 
“oiven up.” I started looking at this 
time in my life as taking the scenic 
route —a wonderful detour from what 
I originally had planned. It was 
empowering to see how my decision 
to view my role as important affected 
my attitude in everything I did. 


My attitude change came as a direct 
result of giving myself a job descrip- 
tion. For example, I decided I needed 
to take time for myself first—to get up 
early and exercise each morning. Then 
I needed to get myself ready for the 
day, just as I would if I were going 
out of the house to work. The job 
description included taking time to 
read, set goals, and talk to or go out 
with a friend on a regular basis. 


After following this job description, I 
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thousands of years in the Chinese cul- 
ture, and it was passed down to me as 
well. I am trying to live up to the 
expectations of my family by pursu- 
ing a Ph.D. in biology. Now that I’ve 
invested so much into my education, 
staying home with children would 
negate much of the effort of learning 
the most up-to-date immunology and 
the latest techniques to solve biologi- 
cal problems. How do I handle the 
inherent conflict in this situation? 


In lab, life is more simple. I do 
experiments that can confirm or deny 
a result. I can repeat the experiment 
several times. I can go back and 
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found I could do a better job with the 
kids. Exploring what being a “stay-at- 
home” mom means has helped me to 
define my job description in simple 
terms rather than letting it become a 
vague cloud of overwhelming and 
immeasurable tasks. 


I also decided I needed to focus more 
on my reason for staying home in the 
first place—my children. I began to 
read more to them, sing songs with 
them, and spend individual time with 
each child. My job description also 
includes maintaining a functional 
household, preparing healthy meals, 
and spending one-on-one time with 
my husband, as well as spending fam- 
ily time together. 


Already I’ve seen how fast my 
children change. They are going to be 
under my care only a short time, and I 
want to make the most of it. I feel 
grateful that I’m able to be with them, 


change conditions to see a difference 
in the outcome. I can manipulate my 
experiments until I am satisfied that 
I’ve drawn the right conclusion. 


In life, the experimental model doesn’t 
work so well. We can’t live our lives 
like a choose-your-own-adventure 
story, selecting one option, going back 
if it doesn’t turn out well, and changing 
the outcome over and over. We have 
only one life to live—so how do we 
ever know what to choose? Once we 
have chosen, how do we know our 
decision is right? If we see different 
models that seem to work well, how 
do we know which is right for us? 


In an attempt to gain more insight on 
this topic, I’ve asked several friends in 


and I hope to be a good influence on 
them. I want to make sure I teach 
them the same values my husband 
and I learned at home. The longer I 
live, the more precious life becomes to 
me. A day, a week, a month, and even 
a year goes by too quickly to be anywhere 
else but with my family. 


Defining my role as a “stay-at-home” 
mom was a difficult and gradual 
process for me. I didn’t expect it to 
take as long as it did for me to feel 
comfortable with my decision to stay 
at home, but now | feel confident I’ve 
made the right choice. I no longer 
wonder what “might have been.” | 
still miss the working world and have 
plans to further my education, but for 
right now I’m convinced | have the 
most important job I could have in 
raising my family. 


Amy Koch loves teaching preschool in 
Chicago, Illinois. 


all different stages of life who have 
also considered carefully the decision 
of whether to work or stay home to 
share with me their experiences. They 
have made different decisions, some to 
stay home and either postpone or aban- 
don possible careers, and others to pur- 
sue their careers and try to balance fami- 
ly and career. What I have learned is 
that although choosing is not easy and 
living with our choice may be even 
harder, different decisions may fit at 
different times in our lives. Through it 
all we can still feel that we have made 
the right decision for ourselves and 
our families. 


Judy Cannon is experimenting in life and 
lab in Chicago, Illinois. 
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by Kathryn Loosli Pritchett 


The first day of my second real job 
was one of the happiest of my life. 
Standing on a street corner, waiting 
for the N Judah streetcar to take me 
home through the streets of San 
Francisco, I felt a rush of pure joy. I 
had just been hired to be the building 
manager for a high-rise medical office 
building near Golden Gate Park. With 
my new job came a private office with 
a brand new electric typewriter where 
I hoped to compose brilliant short 
stories on my lunch hour. I had a 
radio in the office so I could listen to 
music as I worked on lease documents. 
I also had a bank of windows that 
allowed me to watch the fog swirl 
outside the building. And I made a 
vast sum of money — $20,000 annual- 
ly —that kept me and my law-student 
husband in high struggling-student 
style. Though I wasn’t yet a full-fledged 
writer, I was a successful business- 
woman in a power suit with a little 
ribbon tie, and I had big dreams. 


After a couple of years on the job, I 
waited on that same street corner for 
the N Judah and prayed that someone 
would offer me a seat so that I could 
better endure the nausea of my first 
pregnancy. At lunch time, instead of 
writing short stories, I’d lie on the 
orange industrial carpet behind a 
locked door and sleep. My little 
power suits gave way to pinstriped 
maternity jumpers that I would sew 
on the weekends to accommodate my 
expanding waistline. 


The head janitor figured out early in 
the pregnancy what was going on 
from the snack stash I kept near my 
desk. But it wasn’t until I was six 
months along that I told my employ- 
ers that I was pregnant and that I 
would want some maternity leave. I 
worked until a week before my due 
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date, and then packed up my little 
radio and picked up the last paycheck 
I would receive for over a decade. 


My oldest daughter Claire was born a 
month later at the hospital at UCSF, 
right across the street from my former 
work place. Those first weeks of 
motherhood were a hazy blur of 
nursing and catnapping and staring at 
this beautiful creature that had come 
to live with us. Though my work 
replacement would often call about 
this or that issue or to gossip about 
the boss/janitors/ tenants, I didn’t 
really miss the job Id left behind. I 
had plenty of challenging work taking 
care of a new infant, and the outside 
world hardly registered with me. 


But then, as we established a routine, I 
began to realize that I was frequently 
at loose ends. We lived in a ward with 
few other young mothers, and my 
husband worked long hours. When I 
wasn t taking care of the baby, I read 
or watched TV. Some years later, I 
noticed a woman in front of me at the 
checkout line that I was sure I 
recognized as an old friend. Later I 
realized she had been one of the afternoon 
hosts on a local TV talk-show during 
Claire’s first year, and yes, at that time 
in my life, she was a very good friend! 


Often I would break up the day by 
taking Claire out for a walk around 
the block, to a park, or toa nearby 
mall. One day while strolling around 
a large department store browsing for 
clothes I didn't need — where was I 
going, after all? —I spied a young 
janitor wiping out a drinking fountain 
and felt a pang of jealousy. “She has a 
place to go everyday and things she’s 
expected to do,” I thought. “I don't, 
anymore.” 


Even then I knew my envy was ludicrous. 
(After all, I had more than enough 


clean-up opportunities with my own 
little family!) Though I had tentatively 
planned on returning to work after 
Claire was born, after a few months 
away from work, I knew that being 
home with my child was where I 
wanted to be. I missed the camaraderie, 
respect, and income from my job, but 
these losses were significantly out- 
weighed by the rewards of raising my 
daughter full time. Those months of 
feeding, changing, worrying about, 
singing to, and loving my new baby 
had bound me so closely to her that 
caring for her was more meaningful 
than making money for myself and 
my employer. 


However, the “janitor incident” made 
me realize that I needed to connect 
with some kind of support group. I 
signed up for a parenting class at a 
nearby community center. There I met 
other women with their firstborns. All 
of us had left work to stay home with 
our children, and we were all desperate 
for advice on raising kids and for 
friendship with other adults. 
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Over time, most of these women went 
back to work, but a few of us contin- 
ued to stay home with our toddlers 
and then preschoolers and finally ele- 
mentary school children. All of us 
added more children to the mix. By 
the time my second child was born, 
I’d moved into a new ward that had a 
few more young mothers. Friends 
asked me to be part of community vol- 
unteer organizations. | was now part of 
two book clubs. And, of course, once 
the kids were in school, there were 
many opportunities to chair a commit- 
tee, spearhead a fundraising drive, 
and organize class projects. When my 
third child was born, I was actually 
relieved to have an excuse to “stay 
home” for a while. 


Besides finding new friendships and 
responsibilities, I was also learning a 
good deal from my children. When 
Claire learned to tie her shoes, tears 
streaming down her face with a 
mixture of joy and frustration, | 
learned about perseverance. When I 
tried to console Sydney, my second 
daughter, after she’d let go of a 
balloon and it flew up into the sky 
and she responded, “It’s okay, Mom. 
We'll just go put our wings on and go 
get it,” I learned to think beyond my 
limitations. When my little boy, Will, 
at five, told me he was very talented 
because he could twist his tongue 
sideways, I considered my own 
unique gifts. 


During those years of full-time 
parenting, I wore out three strollers. | 
microwaved about nine million 
quesadillas. I drank chocolate milk for 
the first time since I was a kid. I went 
to the circus, the emergency room, the 
skating rink, the gymnastic studio, 
primary activity days, library reading 
hours. I saw first steps, first haircuts, 
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first Doc Martins, first best friends. I 
learned all the characters’ names on 
Sesame Street and all the lyrics to 
every Raffi song. I became a fan of 
Fred Rogers. I read and read and read 
until my children could read their 
own books, and then I read to them 
some more. 


And because I was home while I was 
doing all these things, I learned about 
houses and gardens and crafts. I took 
a sewing class and, unlike my brief 
time in 4-H, I paid attention. Building 
on the skills I'd learned as a Merry 
Miss, I knit elaborate sweaters for my 
family. I planted one garden after 
another until I had a lengthy list of 
favorite plants from Abutilon to 
Zinnia. I learned that eight-way hand- 
tied springs made the best sofas and 
that paint colors should be chosen 
after you brushed test patches on a 
wall. 


Eventually, those years of daytime 
childrearing led me to my return to 
the work force. Even as I was happily 
engaged in the process of stay-at- 
home parenting, I still yearned to be a 
writer. | had continued to write 
through the years — Relief Society 
lessons, sacrament meeting 

talks, family newsletters — but | 
wanted to be published. 


Claire had a classmate and soccer 
buddy whose mother was a features 
editor at a large daily newspaper in 
the Bay Area. I worked up the 
courage to ask her if we could go to 
lunch sometime and talk about how to 
begin a writing career. She humored 
me, mostly I think because she’d 
worked with me on a school fund- 
raising committee. As we talked, she 
told me that she needed someone to 
write interior design pieces and liked 


how I'd “pulled together” my own 
home. She encouraged me to write 
about some topic of home design that 
interested me, and she’d look it over 
and give me feedback. 


I wrote a short article on slipcovers — 
something I knew little about, but 
fortunately I had a professional seam- 
stress friend from the ward as a 
resource. My editor-friend liked the 
story and bought it from me. Before 
long, the paper’s home and garden 
editor began to call me with story 
assignments. Within a few years, I 
was writing design features for a 
number of local newspapers and 
national magazines. Over the past two 
and a half years, I’ve also written a 
biweekly newspaper column about 
home and what it means to me. I 
spend the hours when my children 
are in school talking with artists, 
designers, and landscapers about their 
work. Then I tell their stories — and 
some of my own—to my readers. 


A few weeks ago, I was covering a 
home furnishings trade show in San 
Francisco. I ran into a colleague, a 
young woman in her thirties who 
works for a well-known shelter 
magazine. To my surprise, she asked 
me for some career advice. As she laid 
out her ambitions, I asked her if she 
planned to have any children. She 
told me that she didn’t think children 
would ever fit into her economic or 
career goals. 


I was saddened that this talented, 
capable woman had so quickly 
dismissed the possibility of rearing 
children. I couldn’t imagine that the 
benefits of money, fame, and power 
would outweigh the companionship 
and adventure of raising children. 
continued on p. 11 
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by Alisha Siebers 


Three years ago my husband Steve 
quit his job as an actuary in San 
Francisco to stay at home with our 
two-and-a-half-year-old son Jake. His 
decision to quit the corporate world 
was a great relief for me because he 
was clearly unsatisfied by his work 
and because, after I had my first child, 
I was only inching along in my 
English Ph.D. program at Berkeley. 


Before he had hung up his suits, I 
hired a sitter for fifteen hours a week 
so that I could work as a teaching 
assistant and read for my qualifying 
exams in the evenings. In our new life, 
Steve worked fifteen hours a week at 
the library down the street; the rest of 
the time was free for me to work. This 
switch in whose career would be 
weighted in our family brought down 
upon us the pressure of going against 
the grain of typical gender roles, but it’s 
surprising how light that pressure is 
and how seldom it’s felt. The issues 
that have hit us more heavily are ques- 
tions about how identity and social 
issues are entwined with how we pass 
our day. 


Steve had found that explaining his 
actuarial work immediately killed 
conversations. Unfortunately, now he 
has discovered that revealing that he 
is a stay-at-home father is another 
conversation-killer. People are not 
interested in discussing children, 
surprisingly, even when they are 
cared for in an alternative arrangement. 
Many people, including me, assume 
that he is not planning to be a “home- 
maker” for the rest of his life and 
often ask him what he plans to do in 
the future. Mormon circles may be 
some of the last safe havens where 
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ROLE REVERSAL 


or My Ph.D. is My Hobby 


people can feel justified staying home 
all day —even for their whole lives. 


As a child, Steve envied his mother 
and older sisters’ freedom to take 
their children on month-long vaca- 
tions without their husbands, who 
were chained to their jobs. He never 
really looked forward to working. 
When he heard debates about the 
Equal Rights Amendment as a child, 
he thought, “Let the women go to 
work—I'll stay home!” But he finds 
that while this option was fine for his 
mother, he—a man— might be judged 
as lazy or incompetent. 


As far as fitting into the ward, he 
wonders at times if he would have 
more satisfying relationships with 
other parents if he were a woman. 
One evening during book group, I 
mentioned that Steve was lonely for 
conversation during the day. Rather 
than inviting him over, the women 
racked their brains to think of other 
men who might be home during the 
day. Overall, though, we have never 
heard anyone criticize our decision. 
Several times women have told me 
that they admired Steve’s energy and 
willingness to help at home. 


Some tension in our arrangement 
arises from both of our ambivalence 


about work. We probably both could 
excel at prestigious careers and 
disseminate a wider circle of positive 
influence. The problem is that so 
much rides on the beginning of one’s 
career when youth provides a surplus 
of energy and ambition. 


In my field, the time I would be 
working towards tenure is also the 
time for pregnancies and toddlers. 
There’s no way my body can both 
care for babies and work perfectly, so 
I've put in less time on work. I appreciate 
my domestic side because I value 
being well-rounded, but part of me 
wishes I could devote myself fully to a 
single project. I resolve my disap- 
pointment by hoping to achieve balance 
over a lifetime rather than during 

one stage of my life. 


It seems that second only to work, 
hobbies are the main way we define 
ourselves. I vacillate between thinking 
hobbies are all-important to thinking 
that they are as trivial as the word 
usually connotes. We often feel that 
when we come home from a job we 
don’t particularly like, we need to 
“re-create” ourselves at home through 
hobbies. However, as a working 
mother, I feel that when I’m home, I 
need to play with my children. This 
leaves me about fourteen free hours a 
week after they are in bed —and some 
of that time needs to be spent with 
Steve. I try not to make a fetish of 
those precious few hours without the 
children or I start to feel I’m deprived 
of enjoying myself. 


My solution has been to redefine my 
Ph.D. as a hobby. After all, because of 
the interdisciplinary nature of my 
research, I read a variety of books, 
study the arts, and attend lectures — 
things that others consider leisure 
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activities. This redefinition is somewhat 
ironic because when my husband refused 
to work overtime, his explanation was 
“My wife’s Ph.D. is not a hobby. I need to 
be home so she can write her disserta- 
tion.” 


Silly as it sounds, Steve and I were both 
deeply affected by Harry Chapin’s pop 
song, “Cat’s in the Cradle,” about a father 
who neglects his son for work. We believe 
that the best way to defend the family is to 
respect the advances of the labor move- 
ments by truly working forty-hour work 


are not that expensive, especially if one is will- 
ing to buy used clothes and equipment and 
limit toy purchases. I find that as long as | 
don’t watch television or go window shop- 
ping, I don't know what I’m missing. 


In a sense, like the early Christian ascetics, 
Steve and I define ourselves by what we 
reject rather than by what we produce or con- 
sume. We reject ambitious careers, lack dis- 
playable hobbies, and do without material 
comforts. I don’t mind this accumulating 
sense of lack, however, because I fill the gap 
with the pleasure I have in Steve’s and my 


weeks. We have found it is possible to 
limit work and still feel secure. Even 
though Steve and I each work twenty 
hours per week now, we have plenty of 


money to manage the family. Small children 


Homework continued from page 9 


Of course, I recognize what a luxury it 
is to have my career choices driven 
primarily by interests rather than 
economics (writing is almost always 
interesting and sometimes glamorous 
rarely lucrative). And, although 

we did make some sacrifices by my 
not working, I count myself fortunate 
to have been able to live on one 
income while my children were 
young. I also realize that my 
daughters may not be so lucky. 


Claire, now fifteen, came home from 
early-morning seminary the other day 
troubled by a church video that 
encouraged women to stay home to 
raise their children. That same day she 
was turning in her class schedule 
requests for her all-important junior 
year and was concerned about which 
Advanced Placement classes she 
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should take. “At church I’m told to 
stay home with my kids,” she said, 
“but what I’m most worried about 
now is getting into a good college so | 
can get a great job.” 


When I grew up in rural Idaho in the 
‘60s and ‘70s, my interest in college 
and a career was an anomaly. For my 
daughters, the pressure for career 
success is at least as strong as the 
pressure to be a stay-at-home mom. 
And yet Claire’s frustration echoes my 
own at her age. I would sit in MIA 
classes that told me to become a better 
person so I could be a better mother. I 
wondered, why not just to be a 

better me? 


The irony for me is that my detour off 
the career path of my twenties led me 
to the career path I really wanted 
from the beginning. By alternating 
periods of outside-the-home 


boys’ company. 


Alisha Siebers grew up in Kansas and now lives 
in Berkeley, California. Alisha is working on a 
dissertation about trance in British literature. 


employment with stay-at-home moth- 
ering, I’ve found a rewarding mix of 
work and motherhood. 


I occasionally pass my old work place 
on my way to Golden Gate Park for a 
field trip or an outing to the aquarium 
with the kids. I’ve also passed by 
when headed for interviews with 
sources for stories about Chinese pottery, 
modern furniture, or native bulbs. But 
now when I drive by that same street 
corner where I caught the N Judah 
years ago, I’m behind the wheel of a 
family van that’s littered with soccer 
gear, library books, and homework as 
well as my notebooks and a stray 
business card or two. For me, it’s a 
satisfying jumble. 


Kathryn Looslt Pritchett writes and folds 
laundry in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
She can be reached at klooslip@aol.com. 
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A MOTHER FOR ALL SEASONS 


by Jennifer Bowns Bryan 


It’s a typical Tuesday morning. I drag 
myself out of bed at 6:15, munch 
down cereal, and shuffle upstairs to 
wake up in a hot shower. Twenty 
minutes later I pull a sleepy bundle of 
a boy out of his bed and set him in 
front of a “Thomas the Tank Engine” 
video to wake him up. I get him to 
drink a glass of milk and gulp down a 
few bites of cereal. By 7:30, we are 
dressed and out the door. We drop off 
my husband at the train station, and I 
drop off my son at daycare. After a 
kiss goodbye, I am off to school. I 
won't see my family until 6 P.M. 


My family has been running at a 
feverish pace for almost a year. Last 
June, after two years of being a full- 
time mother, I decided to go back to 
school. I entered a twelve-month 
intensive graduate program to earn a 
master’s degree in education simulta- 
neously with a teaching credential in 
biology. In the mornings, I teach at a 
local high school; in the afternoons, I 
go to my classes; in the evenings, I 
read and write papers. In between, I 
try to squeeze in a little exercise and 
family time. It’s tough. 


I feel as if 1am the fulcrum of an old- 
fashioned scale, trying delicately to 
balance two objects of great value. On 
one side of the scale rests my personal 
needs; on the other, my family’s 
needs. The weights have shifted over 
the course of my relatively short 
married life. When I got married, I 
was still in college. Finishing my 
degree was never a question. I 
studied, worked in laboratories, 
volunteered, and finally settled on a 
career choice — teaching. My scale was 
somewhat balanced but a bit tipped to 
the side of my personal development. 
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The weights shifted when my 
husband was transferred overseas for 
work. This change came when I had 
almost completed my graduate school 
applications. For the first time, I had 
to make a choice that required me to 
sacrifice my plans for the sake of my 
family. The job was a good career 
move for my husband, but it would 
put all my plans on hold indefinitely. 
Whose career should take precedence? 


We talked and prayed at length. We 
knew that eventually we wanted to 
start a family. We both felt it was in 
the best interests of our family to have 
a parent at home. My husband and I 
both really wanted me to be that 
parent. If I were to be the full-time 
homemaker, my husband should be 
the “bread winner.” His career took 
precedence at that time. 


I had a wonderful experience living in 
Japan. Once we moved, I felt the 
weights settle more equally. I worked 
as a teacher for over a year, gaining 
valuable experience about new 
cultures. I met new people, and I felt 
my personal life was enriched by the 
experience. Then I had a baby. 


We felt totally unprepared but thrilled 
when we learned I was pregnant. I 
knew that having a child would 


prolong any plans I had for education 
or career, but we both felt this was a 
good time for our family. I quit work 
and settled into the life of a full-time 
mother. I can say that I was truly 
happy. I hadn’t felt pressured to have 
this child; I hadn't felt pressured to 
stay at home. 


Although I knew my upbringing in 
the Church influenced my decisions, 
motherhood and a career were both 
things I wanted. I recognized that my 
plunge into motherhood definitely 
tipped the scales towards the family 
side and away from my personal 
needs, but I still felt fulfilled. I had 
time to do many things I wanted to 
do, things I was too busy to do when I 
worked outside the home. 


About a year after we moved back to 
the United States, I started to feel as if 
it was time to make another shift. 
Encouraged by my parents, supported 
by my husband, and prodded by 
inner feelings I could not ignore, I 
submitted my graduate school appli- 
cations. Life had been pleasant and 
peaceful, but I felt it was time to give 
my intellectual and professional 
development a boost. When I was 
accepted into the program of my 
choice, I decided to take the plunge. 


I wasn’t worried about school; I was 
worried about the effect of school on 
my husband and son. The scariest 
part of the decision was committing 
ourselves to a year of full-time day- 
care. My son had been with me since 
birth. All of a sudden he would be in 
the care of a stranger five days a 
week. How would he adjust? How 
would I adjust? How would daycare 
affect his development? How would 
our relationship change? What would 
I miss? 
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This change would demand a lot of 
my husband’s time as well—a longer 
commute, less time at work, more 
time at home, and less family time. 
This decision would demand sacri- 
fices from the two people I loved 
most. Could I ask them to sacrifice so 
much so that I could accomplish such 
personal goals? 


After eight months of school and 
daycare, I can say that my son is 
doing fine. My husband has enjoyed 
spending more time with our son. We 
found a nice woman to take care of 
him, and she treats him as she would 
her own. He has gone through ups 
and downs. He has learned to be 
more assertive, and he has enjoyed 
playing with other kids his age. 


But there is no place like home. If I 
had never known life as a full-time 
mom, I may not have realized what I 
was missing. But I do know what I am 
missing. My connection to my son is 
not quite as close as it was, simply 
because I am not with him as often 
during the week. It makes me sad that 
he has to go to daycare when he very 
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now that I have a son, it’s not quite 
enough. I should have more children; 
I should spend all my time at home. 
According to Bruce R. McConkie, I’m 
not a real mother anyway because it’s 
“the begetting of children” that makes 
a woman a mother. (Mormon Doctrine, 
Deol) 


Some Church leaders suggest that the 
angst I feel is a result of the modern 
women’s movement. But articles in 
the Woman’s Exponent and the Young 
Woman’s Journal reveal that Mormon 
women a century ago expressed some 
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obviously prefers to be home. I know 
that he is receiving good care, but 
there are things I want to help him 
explore, places I want to take him, 
responsibilities I want to help him 
take on, and expectations I want to 
uphold. I have learned that it is hard 
to excel both as a parent and as a 
professional/student. I do not have 
the time and energy to do both well. 


I have needed this time in school for 
my personal development. I will fulfill 
my goal of teaching, whether it is in 
one year or five, part or full time. I 
find it an invigorating profession and 
calling. 


Every woman needs to find time to 
develop her interests and talents, 
whatever they may be. This may 
mean work, school, volunteering, 
hobbies, or sports. I don’t need a pay- 
check as a measure of my self-worth 
or abilities, but I do need oppor- 
tunities to nurture my interests. Each 
woman must make the choice for 
herself as she considers her own 
needs and the needs of her family. 
“To everything there is a season, and a 


of my same feelings. They wondered 
about their place in the world and in 
God’s plan, about motherhood, about 
doing something “really and truly 
useful,” about satisfying their “long- 
ings,” about “freedom.” (YWJ 12 Oct. 
1901, p. 459 and Nov. 1901, p. 499.) 
What does it mean that they had the 
same questions I do? 


Every once in a while I catch a 
glimpse of who I am. I realize that I’m 
doing what I’m doing — mothering, 
teaching history, writing a 
dissertation — because this is what, for 
whatever reason, God wants me to be 


time to every purpose under heaven .. .” 
Ecclesiastes 3:1 


As I have weighed decisions of 
husband, child, education, career, and 
other personal choices, the scripture in 
Ecclesiastes has come to mind. I have 
had a season to be single, and I have 
had a season to be childless. I have 
had a season to be a full-time mother. 
This is my season to be at school. In 
four months, I will enter a new season 
in my life—mother for the second 
time and full-time motherhood again. 


As seasons change throughout my 
life, I know that the scale will be 
tipped back and forth. At times I will 
need to make even greater sacrifices 
for my family, and perhaps at other 
times they again will need to give me 
time for my needs. My goal is to find 
the right balance for the right season. 


Jennifer Bryan ts balancing carefully 
between school and family in Palo Alto, 
California. 


doing now. When | have this insight, I 
don’t care if my stake president thinks 
I’m off track. I don’t care if people feel 
the need to use the adjectives working 
and adoptive to differentiate these 
women from birth mothers because 
the word mother doesn’t really include 
all mothers. And I don’t care if I don’t 
have any breast-feeding stories. I only 
care that I have a specific part in 
God’s divine plan and that I know 
what it is. 


Rebecca deSchweinitz enjoys challenging 


her students and herself at BYU in Provo, 
Utah. 
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by Patricia Rapkoch Johnson 


In many ways, I have always been a 
mother. I come to this idea hesitantly, 
breathlessly, like offering a tender 
breast to an infant for the first time. At 
that first suck, I gasp at the sharp 
pain, bite my lip, fighting the urge to 
pull back, yet almost smile. The milk 
flows. It is good. lam good. And I 
realize that I feel the instinct itself —to 
mother, to give care—in much the 
same way. It is my history over- 
flowing. 


As the oldest of seven children, I’ve 
spent a large portion of my life caring 
for brothers and sisters. I can vaguely 
remember diapering my baby brother, 
trying to remember which way to put 
the pin in so I wouldn't stick him, the 
hairline at the base of my neck damp 
with exertion. I am about five or six 
years old, too young to reason 
through the problem, merely aware 
that this is how my mother did it. I 
struggle to close the pin over the thick 
cloth. A slow exhaling. Done. I smile 
as I pick up my brother. The diaper 
sags and bunches, probably leaks, but 
I proudly carry him to my mother. 


As a result of this sort of childhood 
experience, the transition into mother- 
hood was not difficult for me. In fact, 
it came very naturally. It was, rather, 
that innate struggle between offering 
and pulling back that confused me. 


I wasn’t raised LDS, so my funda- 
mental feelings about motherhood 
spring less from counsel or doctrine 
and more from intuition. My own 
mother always worked but chose a 
home-based career with flexible hours 
so she could be home with us most of 
the time. She thrived on setting and 
achieving her professional and family 
goals and teaching us to achieve ours. 
She always encouraged me to pursue 
my own dreams and ambitions. I felt 
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AN OFFERING 


from my mother that I could be any- 
thing, do anything, accomplish any- 
thing. I never assumed I would 
choose my mother’s exact course, but 
I admired the model she had con- 
structed. 


The struggle came when | actually 
bore my own child and decided to 
stay home with him. Sometimes 
decisions are more the result of 
circumstance than anything else, or at 
least a mix of circumstance and 
intention. One week after Cole was 
born, my husband and I moved to 
Chicago, where he began a graduate 
program. If I hadn’t moved and, as a 
result, quit my job, I’m not sure how 
things would have turned out. Iam 
certain | wouldn't have worked full 
time; besides not having that kind of 
energy, I truly felt committed to 
being home with my child. 


However, I may not have stayed 
home full time. Moving to a new city, 
having a small baby, and also having 
some fairly serious post-partem 
complications resulted in my being 
home full time from the start. I 
suddenly felt immersed in this 
Mormon identity that was telling me I 
could be washed clean, could become 
a new person—a mother. I felt as if 


this new identity was offered as a 
golden chance, a transformation, a 
“putting on the new woman”; yet I 
had no desire to cast off the old me. 


I didn’t know how to meld these two 
identities. I kept pondering these 
questions: How do I maintain 

myself —my own personhood — when 
all my history has pointed to mother- 
hood? Should I be two identities, “the 
mom” one and “the me” one, or do 
they blend together somehow? 


When I try to examine what exactly | 
was afraid of losing, I find it difficult 
to pinpoint, like a lingering fragrance 
or the sudden quickening of a heart- 
beat. I was afraid less of losing a 
concrete skill than of losing vitality; I 
wanted to remain interesting and 
interested. Whether I worked or not, I 
wanted to have areas in my life that 
are mine alone to discover, to 
challenge myself, to enjoy. Even 
though I find many examples of 
accomplished women who are 
mothers all around me, I was afraid 
that becoming a mother myself meant 
I would lose all of these things — that 
they would be absorbed, diffused, 
exhausted in the immense responsi- 
bility of motherhood. Logical or not, I 
was afraid. 


I don’t believe that I ever made a well- 
thought-out, soul-searching decision 
to be home full time; rather, I decide 
continuously as I grow as a person, as 
we grow as a family. Right now I am 
home with my son, and it is right. In 
the two and half years since my son 
was born, I’ve discovered a wealth of 
paradox that I can’t explain but that 
has given me a glimpse into the 
wholeness | strive for. 


Much of my change-the-world 
attitude has toned down (although I 
still have my moments). I often feel 
that I have lost myself because I spend 
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all my time and energy being a 
mother. Yet, as Christ describes in the 
New Testament, I have at the same 
time found myself. I am the world to 
one child. My kiss heals, my touch 
soothes, my voice inspires. And while 
I know there is much in the world I 
cannot control, motherhood has given 
me an insight into my potential. 


It is through motherhood that I have 
become in some ways more keenly 
aware of myself. I’ve experienced this 
evolving awareness in some physical 
ways, and I am certain that these 
physical experiences parallel some 
deeper emotional epiphanies. 


My first attempts at breastfeeding 
were very hands-on, shirt-off sort of 
experiences. I think I spent more than 
fifty percent of my days shirtless in 
the anxious hope that the air would 
ease the discomfort, as well as feeling 
why bother to put my shirt on, only to 
take it off again within the hour? This 
function that all my life had seemed 
so natural in other women felt so 
awkward for me. So I walked around 
in my half-dressed state for weeks, 
feeling safe in clinging to my some- 
what reduced (after childbirth) sense 
of modesty. I lived on the tenth floor 
of an apartment building. Who was 
going to see me? 


One afternoon, I sat in my living 
room, shirt off, settled into another 45- 
minute breastfeeding session, when I 
heard a whirring sound. Having just 
moved to Chicago, I was still getting 
used to how loud the city was and 
assumed it was coming from the 
street. Glancing at the window, I sud- 
denly saw a helmet rising, followed 
by a man. Shocked, I grabbed the 
blanket off the back of my couch, 
threw it over myself, and, clutching a 
not-to-be-deterred child, ran from the 
room, my breast still firmly in his 
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mouth. I’d never even considered 
window washers! 


Over time, though, I became comfort- 
able with a part of my body that had 
earlier in my life been a source of 
discomfort, confusion, and uncer- 
tainty. Several months after my son 
was born, I was talking to a friend 
and realized that I didn’t know what 
to do with my hands. I was so used to 
holding him, bouncing him, touching 
him, my arms felt awkward and 
ungraceful without him. What had I 
done with them before? 


I began to look at my hands to under- 
stand in a new way that they are a 
part of me and to own my use of 
them. I became aware that I use my 
hands to express myself — yes, to 
mother, but also to write, to talk, to 
caress, to eat, to function as a whole 
me. If these individual parts of me can 
serve dual purposes, then can’t I as a 
whole being do the same? My breast 
can nourish, but it is also a fundamen- 
tal part of my body, my appearance. 
My hands can diaper babies and 
stroke little backs, but they can also 
communicate and write and express 
me. I began to hope that I, as an entire 
being, could also achieve wholeness. 


In some ways, I am very tied down; in 
others, I am so free. By staying home, 
I can’t pursue some personal goals. 
For instance, I want to go to graduate 
school, but I don’t feel as if this is the 
right time for my family. I’ve taken 
classes that I have greatly enjoyed, but 
they admittedly get scheduled around 
my son and my husband's job. I some- 
times miss the rush and excitement of 
a deadline and the praise of others for 
a job well done. 


But there is definitely a flip side. lam 
free to enjoy things that are of 
immeasurable value to me; I just have 
to be creative and patient with the 
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time frame. I can read a book, go toa 
museum, visit my family. I can work 
on my writing. I can be with my son. 


Last week, during the first snowfall of 
the year, I walked into the living room 
to find my two-year-old son with his 
nose pressed against the window, 
each puff of breath clouding the glass. 
He looked up at me with hopeful, 
shining eyes, “Play in snow?” he 
asked. I started to say we'd go out 
later but caught myself as a rush of 
remembrance took the breath right 
out of me. I remembered that feeling, 
that excitement. “Go get your boots,” I 
told him, my fingers lingering on his 
soft hair. We bundled up and went 
outside. He stomped across the yard, 
while I stood and watched him. 
Suddenly, without even thinking, I 
scooped up a handful of snow, 

packed it firm, and threw it, hitting 
him in the belly. He looked at me with 
delighted surprise. And I felt free. 


Patricia lives with her son, Cole, and her 
husband, Rhett, in the Boston area. She 
adamantly pursues her love of writing 
through classes and writing groups in 
between sessions of play dough and trips 
to sprinkler parks. She is expecting her 
second child in November. 
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A MOTHER AT WORK AND WORK 


by Shereen Taylor 


When I started at this mothering 
business, I did not have a reality- 
based appreciation for the challenge 
of managing both a career and a fami- 
ly. However, I did have a strong 
innate sense that it could be done and 
that I could do it, juggling act that it 
is. Each year has seen the addition of 
new balls to keep up in the air. In 
some years, I was so adept that if jug- 
gling were an Olympic event, I could 
have won a medal for keeping them 
all up and bouncing. Then there were 
others when I just looked at the thou- 
sand balls lying on the ground 
around me —all having been 
dropped — wondering if I had the 
strength to pick up even one. 


Although not a total anomaly 
among BYU coeds in 1979, I was 

in the minority of those who grad- 
uated after four years still single. 
The official Church “edict” about 
mothers not working outside the 
home had not yet been issued. 
However, there was an already 
well-entrenched disconnect in 

logic between the message 
encouraging young Mormon 
women about the importance of 
education on the one hand and dis- 
couraging them from pursuing a 
meaningful and economically gainful 
career on the other. 


In spite of the mixed messages, 
immediately after graduation I went 
to work for a large corporate law firm 
in Chicago as a paralegal and entered 
law school at BYU a year later. I never 
considered my law school path to be a 
“fall back” in case I didn’t marry. 


As it turned out, I became engaged to 
a second-year medical student at the 
end of my third semester of law 
school and transferred to the 
University of Chicago Law School. 
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The change from BYU to the 
University of Chicago reinforced the 
notion that as a woman I could and 
should be as dedicated as any man to 
working hard and succeeding ina 
career. 


As soon as we were married, my 
husband began his clinical rotations 
for medical school, and it became 
apparent that I would be the main 
income generator. Because we both 
had huge student loan debts to pay 
off and I was able to get good-paying 
summer clerkships and a permanent 
job in one of the largest and most 


prestigious law firms in Chicago, 
there was not a lot of thought given to 
“whether” I would work if we had 
children but “how” to manage it. 


Unexpectedly, I became pregnant just 
before beginning my permanent job in 
1984. In those days, no one but 
women who had already made 
partner had children. Even though 
partnership was not my end game, I 
did want to be taken seriously and 
pushed myself hard, coming back full 
time after a short maternity leave. 


Full-time work combined with full- 
time mothering a sleep-challenged 
son. Ryan never slept longer than 


three hours at a time until he was nine 
months old. My husband was in his 
medical internship and first year of a 
neurology residency. Needless to say, 
I was pretty much a single parent and 
sleep-deprived myself, but being 
young and energetic and motivated, I 
believed I could do it all. 


I got into the mode of “managing.” 
The major financial responsibilities in 
the family, which continued to fall on 
me, became heavier when my hus- 
band decided to change residencies 
and began his first year in a neuro- 
surgery residency —the year our sec- 
ond child, Eric, was born. 


@ At that time, I got out of the big 


firm pressure cooker and moved to 
an in-house corporate job. While 
not quite 9 to 5, it was a better 
“mom job” with no weekend work 
| or late hours at night. After my 

| daughter, Kyra, was born, I was 

_ able to cut my work schedule to 

| four days a week. By then—after 
ten years of professional dues-pay- 
ing —I had enough seniority and 
respect at my job to have the flexi- 
bility to work at home if my kids 
were sick or I wanted to go to a 
school event. With three children 
and a nearly absentee spouse, I wor- 
ried about whether I was doing a 
good job anywhere--at home or at 
work. 


Ironically, just at the time I expected 
things to get easier when my husband 
finished his ten-year-long residency 
and fellowship training, my marriage 
began to fall apart. For years I had 
been anticipating being able to shift 
career paths to something more 
satisfying and spending the long-post- 
poned extra hours with my children. 
As it turned out, I had about six 
months of not working while I dealt 
with the stresses of moving to a new 
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AT MOTHERING: IREFLECTIONS MIDWAY 


city, settling three children in new 

schools, and trying to establish a new 
social network before it became clear 
that the marriage was beyond repair. 


I was soon required to go back to 
work full time, move again, and give 
up on the notion of ever being a full- 
time mother. In those days, the 
juggling act of my former life would 
have been a welcome alternative to 
the dread of facing each new day. Life 
became very simple when it was 
pared down to the necessity of just 
keeping my own sanity for the sake of 
my children. 


Up to this point, I had not felt I was 
working “by choice,” so I felt exempt 
from guilt. However, I was constantly 
racked with worry about whether my 
children were getting enough of what 
they needed from me as a mother. In 
this period, any traditional notions I 
might have had of what mothering 
meant changed. I could easily admit 
that I was no Martha Stewart, and I 
did not feel deprived because | could 
not stay home and finger paint with a 
language-challenged toddler. Making 
Saturday morning pancakes together 
substituted for “arts and crafts.” My 
mothering was supplemented over 
the years by some very wonderful, 
loving caregivers for my children. My 
children benefited much from their 
love and the unique cultural infusion 
that these people provided. 


Although it is hard to calculate exactly 
how my increased self-confidence, 
independence, and world aware- 
ness — as well as the communication, 
management, and organizational 
skills acquired in my career — were 
transmitted to my children, I have no 
doubts that they have been of high 
value. If nothing else, my more secure 
sense of self provides them with a 
necessary sense of security and safety. 
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Being able to convey to them that 
someone is “in control” (if only 
apparently and not really) has been 
critical. 


I recently left the working mother 
phase and entered the mothering-is- 
work realm, which I could only do 
with the help of a supportive partner 
who recognized that my children 
needed a full-time mother at this 
point in their lives and that I needed a 
“sabbatical” from what had become 
an increasingly unsatisfying legal 
career. It has not been an easy change. 


I am finding it far more important to 
be available for my older children 
than I did when they were younger. 
What is the reason that I can be with 
them now and couldn’t then? I don't 
know. My daughter —more than my 
sons — appreciates knowing that “her 
mom” is the head room parent. Being 
available as the designated driver in 
the neighborhood offers an incompa- 
rable window on the world of 
teenagers. (They tell each other what 
they would never tell you). Many of 
these 

experiences are spontaneous and 
would not happen if I were tied to an 
office miles away. However, I am 
given to seriously doubting my self- 
worth on those days when all I do is 
drive between home and school to 
deliver forgotten lunches, music 
instruments, and homework. 
However, the increased calm in our 
home has benefited us all in 
unexpected ways. 


My self-image has shifted away from 
needing to be fed by public notice to 
locating that private well deep within 
my soul. It can be a challenging and at 
times debilitating job to dredge out 
that well and, on some days, to find it 
dry. Unlike the satisfaction that comes 
from closing a big deal, the returns on 


this mothering investment are a long 
time in coming. The fact is we may 
only see the benefits our children have 
reaped from us in how we grow and 
learn in the process. 


At the midway point, I have 
discovered a few kernels of truth: 


1. A child’s need for love is 

insatiable. Give what you can when- 
ever you can but know it will never be 
“enough.” 


2. Being there — doing what you say 
you will do and when — gives children 
the security that breeds confidence 
and self-esteem. 


3. A happy mom equals a happy 
child. The corollary is also true. 
Showing our stress to our children 
makes them feel insecure and 


unhappy. 


4. There is no point in slaving over a 
stove for an unappreciative audience 
when thirty minutes and a Domino's 
delivery makes everyone happy. On 
the other hand, homemade pumpkin 
pie and chocolate chip cookies can 
make them forget a host of your sins 
against them. 


Whether we are stay-at-home moms 
or working outside the home, we all 
have the challenge to make our own 
sense from the tangle of messages that 
we have received from the Church, 
from our Mormon culture, from our 
own mothers, and from our current 
cultural milieu. I’ve tried to take them 
all in, shake them up with who I am 
and what my life’s circumstances have 
been, and then come up with a work- 
able road map. On any given day, I 
might feel more or less optimistic 
about the route I’ve taken. 


Shereen Taylor enjoys the non-lawyerly 


life and chauffeuring teenagers in 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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by Sarah Garden 


Growing up, we rarely discussed 
gender roles in my home. We all 
washed dishes, soldered together 
Radio Shack intercom kits, rolled out 
sugar cookies, and installed sprinkler 
systems. We were trained to be self- 
sufficient. 


I never fantasized about being 
married. Seldom did I feel the need to 
have a boyfriend. Until I seriously 
considered marriage, gender roles 
were a relatively uncomplicated issue. 
It wasn’t that I had not thought about 
the decisions I would face if I decided 
to marry, but I knew there would be 
many variables to consider when the 
time arrived. I'd decide at that point, 
with a partner, how we'd live. 


Decision time arrived when | met my 
spouse. Besides his input, many 
factors influenced my decision of how 
I'd spend the next twenty-five years of 
my life. 


One strong influence during this time 
was the environment of the university 
where | was studying. At this 
institution, organized religion and 
traditional values were not just 
questioned but reviled. The family 
unit was seen as an institution of 
oppression; marriage was viewed as a 
weakness. Birthing children was not 
discussed. 


Ironically, I felt a similar pressure 
from the LDS academic community 
and from one of my best friends. As I 
stood on the back porch talking to this 
friend, he told me I’d be wasting my 
brain if I stayed home with children. 
No one who values education and 
does well in school wants to hear that 
she will be wasting her brain. 


These attitudes were offset by what I 
had been taught by my parents, who 
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SATISFACTION 


had trained me to rely on myself. 
Because of them, I knew that my 
future growth would come from rely- 
ing on my partner and leveraging his 
skills, and he mine. 


My parents were advocates of educa- 
tion and training whether it was used 
in the work place or with children. 
After we were married, they were 
always supportive in non-obtrusive 


Sarah, as drawn by her son 


ways when we were making 
decisions. Only once did I feel 
pressure from my mother to pursue a 
career outside of the home when she 
offered to take care of my children so 
I could work. I think she wanted me 
to feel as if I truly had a choice, one 
she had not had. As the oldest child in 
a prominent business family, she 
would have been the heir apparent 
had she been born male or thirty years 
later when female CEOs are not 
uncommon. 


Although my environment, col- 
leagues, and parents influenced my 
choices, they were peripheral to the 
two core influences on me: first, 
prophetic counsel that encouraged me 
to focus on rearing children unless 
basic needs could not be met, and sec- 
ondly, very personal feelings about 


having a mother who stayed home 
with me. 


My childhood and adolescent 
memories of an ever-present maternal 
figure gave me a sense of security and 
confidence. I liked how I’d grown up 
with a mother who was involved in 
my classroom, extra-curricular 
activities, and projects. She didn’t bail 
me out to the extent that I couldn’t 
fail, but she was the one who was 
around to talk when I came home 
from school. I also distinctly 
remember when she had some alone 
time away from the house one after- 
noon a week. I recall walking through 
the house yelling “Mom! Mom?!” and 
feeling lonely. I understand that her 
presence did not entirely determine 
my confidence level, but I see now 
how fortunate I was to have a mother 
who was so available. 


So far, it has been economically 
possible for me to stay home. 
However, staying at home has also 
meant financial dependence on my 
spouse. I did not feel scared about 
that, although I know some women 
feel in an unequal position of power if 
in that situation. I felt peaceful about 
our division of labor, with financial 
decisions and bookkeeping done as a 
team. I also knew that if I needed to 
support myself and our children 
financially, I was adequately trained 
to do so. 


My decision brings me peace of mind 
the longer I live this choice. I see how 
my career objectives, which flowed so 
naturally out of me as a teenager, are 
realized while staying home with our 
young children. Although I had 
thought they would be met through a 
career in medicine or law, I can 
honestly say I experience intellectual 
development and both service and 
continued on p. 21 
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THINGS THAT KEEP ME AWAKE 


by Jennifer Hariguchi 


I enjoy watching people’s reactions 
when I tell them I’m pregnant. 
Following my announcement at a 
family party, my parents and four 
prolific siblings paused for a moment 
in stunned silence, and then burst into 
applause. They were overjoyed and 
relieved that after six childless years 
of brushing off their encouragement 
and advice, I had finally decided to 
arise from the dust and be a woman. 


As I've shared the news with Church 
members, friends, colleagues, and 
even my department chair, their 
spontaneous congratulations and 
excitement have amazed me. | don’t 
think I’ve ever had such immediate 
approval and support of any other 
decision I’ve made in my life. 


A friend of mine in the ward, 
however, had an opposite but equally 
sensible reaction. She was dumb- 
founded, almost blurted out how 
sorry she was, asked if it was planned, 
and wondered aloud if my husband 
and I would be “cool” anymore. It 
made me laugh because | had 
expressed similar sentiments in two 
short words when that plus sign on 
the pregnancy test appeared in all its 
glory. (The first word was “holy” and 
the second word wasn’t.) 


I've always known I wanted children 
but only at some vague time in the 
distant future. Now that the future 
has arrived, I’m struggling to 
reconcile the personal goals that have 
defined me for my entire adult life 
with what appear to be the official 
requirements for a worthy mother in 
Zion. I agree that children are proba- 
bly better off when a mother is always 
available for them, but the version of 
ideal motherhood advocated by the 
Church frightens me because it 
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AT NIGHT 


doesn’t allow for a mother’s outside 
interests. 


What I'd like to do may be impossible: 


to dedicate myself wholeheartedly to 
motherhood while still finding satis- 
faction in accomplishing my personal 
and academic goals. I find myself fit- 
ting the category of women described 
by Annie Weber, senior project man- 
ager of the Virginia Slims Opinion 


Poll 2000: “Women tell us keenly that 
they believe in the modern trinity of 
career, kids, and husband, but the 
stresses and strains of juggling all 
three are really telling on them.” Over 
the past six years, the “modern trini- 
ty” I’ve believed in has consisted of 
me, my husband, and the Church. 
Trying to successfully balance all 
three has been tricky enough. Now 
that I’m about to add a child to the 
equation, will I still want my life to be 
primarily about me and my interests? 


I realize that other options permit 
women to pursue interests outside the 
home. A professor friend of mine says 
that both she and her child are more 
happy when he’s at daycare with his 
buddies, and I’ve known of husbands 
who stay home with their kids either 
on a temporary or permanent basis. 


However, I think it will work best for 
my family if I stay home with our 
child, at least during the first few 
years. Because I've finished all the 
coursework, I believe I'll be able to 
complete the Ph.D. program I've start- 
ed, doing most of my research and 
writing at home in between breast- 
feeding and changing diapers and 
when my husband is home. 


I sometimes wonder, though, if I’m 
going against God's plan by attempt- 
ing to balance my family life with the 
requisite education and training in 
preparation for an academic career. 
The feeling I get from Conference 
talks and church leaders’ comments is 
that a woman’s education should pre- 
pare her above all else to raise her 
children and that when she becomes a 
mother, she should concentrate on her 
family and motherhood alone unless 
economic circumstances compel them 
to work. I have seen these leaders’ 
comments interpreted by much of the 
Mormon world to mean that a mother 
is most successful when she derives 
all her happiness and satisfaction 
from her role as wife and mother. 


But what about those women who 
want to pursue outside interests not 
for any economic necessity but 
because they really enjoy their 
professional life? Can a woman still be 
a good mother while developing 
talents that aren’t useful in raising her 
children? Before I got pregnant, my 
response would have been an unqual- 
ified yes. But now that I’m facing up 
to the demands and responsibilities of 
caring for a new baby, whom I want 
to feel as important to me as the other 
pursuits in my life, I’m beginning to 
think that I'll have to make adjust- 
ments in the way I perceive and 
accomplish my personal goals. 
continued on p. 23 
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by Shelly Savage 


As I grew up, all I ever wanted to be 
was a mom. I was a good student and 
planned on attending college, but I 
always felt that I would use my 
talents in the home. I know my 
mother, who stayed home to raise her 
eight children, influenced this think- 
ing. I did end up going to college. The 
year before I graduated, I married my 
husband. I began teaching high school 
math and enjoyed it immensely. 


The summer after my first year of 
teaching, we had our first child, a 
baby girl. I had originally planned to 
go back to teaching to help put my 
husband through school, but I just 
could not bear the thought of leaving 
her. We were able to secure a job 
managing an apartment complex to 
help pay the bills while my husband 
finished his degree and also worked 
full time. The decision to quit my job 
was not very hard to make. It just 
seemed like the right thing to do. 
Many might say that this decision 
placed an undue burden on my 
husband to work full time and go to 
school, but it worked out well for us. 


Because my husband was able to 
work while going to school, by the 
time he graduated, we had been able 
to save a substantial amount of 
money. My husband had desired all 
his life to own his own business, and 
we felt like this was the perfect time 
to pursue this goal. In the meantime, 
we had another baby girl. As we pon- 
dered which type of business would 
be the best for our family to invest in, 
the idea of my going to medical 
school kept coming up. I kept dismiss- 
ing it as a completely impossible thing 
to do because we had two children. 
My husband, however, recognized 
that my talents were suited to a career 
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Dr. Mom 


in medicine, and he continued to raise 
the topic for discussion. He also liked 
the idea of owning a medical practice 
where his wife was the physician. 
After intense discussion and much 
prayer, we decided that this was the 
right path for our family to pursue. 
We knew that it would not be easy 
and that it would take a significant 
sacrifice from each member of our 
family to make it work, but we felt 
strongly that if we worked together as 
a team, we would all benefit in the 
long run. So we made the big plunge. 


I don’t remember thinking that by 
deciding to go to medical school I was 
deciding to be a working mother, but 
my husband and I had determined 
that the care of our children would be 
a joint venture and that we would 
work together to make sure our fami- 
ly came first while we worked to 
accomplish our goals. 


In the beginning, my husband’s work 
schedule was flexible enough to 
arrange around my school schedule. 
He worked swing shifts so that he 
could be home with the children 
while I was at school, and then I was: 
home while he was at work. This 
schedule worked well for our 

family, but my 
husband and I 
had to work hard 
to make time to 
be together. 
During this time, 
we added a little 
boy to our family. 


When I reached 
the third year of 
medical school, 
things became 
more hectic. I was 
required to be on 
call at night and 
to be away from 


home more. We also added a fourth 
child, a girl, to our family. Because of 
the strain my schedule placed on our 
family and because I was unable to be 
flexible, we decided that my husband 
would quit his job and stay home 
with our children. This decision was 
fairly easy to make because when we 
first began our adventure, we had 
committed to putting our family first. 


Now Iam in residency and work 
80-100 hours per week. Because of 
the strain this heavy work load could 
have on our family — especially if my 
husband were also working and we 
were taking our children to day 
care—my husband is still at home 
with our children. 


Our situation is non-traditional, but it 
is the one that works best for us. It is 
not easy, and I often wonder if, when 
my children are grown, they will ever 
say, “Mom, I wish you were just a 
mom and not a doctor, too.” When I 
worry whether we are doing the right 
thing, I remember how good we felt 
about it initially and how well every- 
thing has worked out so far, and it 
helps me to put everything in per- 
spective. 
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People often comment that we have 
“changed roles.” Although this may 
appear to be true, our roles are very 
traditional. I am still the mom. I help 
my children with their homework, 
make cookies, fix my girls’ hair, and 
drive them to dance lessons. The 
difference is that the kids’ dad pitches 
in more than some others do. He does 
most of the cleaning (except toilets!), 
usually gets the kids off to school in 
the morning, and takes them to dance 
lessons when | am not available. 


I believe that the traditional roles of 
mom and dad go deeper than just 
cooking, braiding hair, doing laundry, 
or working outside the home. It’s hard 
to describe in words; it is just funda- 
mentally who we are. We share 
equally in all responsibilities for 
raising our children. It doesn’t matter 
if he cooks the dinner or I do; our 
family needs to eat. If I help our 
daughter study for her spelling test or 
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leadership opportunities in my family, 
at school, and at church. I do not feel 
as if I need to become a law firm part- 
ner in the next ten years of my life in 
order to feel personally fulfilled. | 
have experiences that complete my 
mind and heart, such as the following, 
on a fairly regular basis. 


Some years ago, President Hinckley 
pronounced a special blessing on the 
women in the Church who work both 
outside and inside the home. Part of 
this blessing was that they would 
have friends and associates who 
would bear them up in difficult times. 
A few years later, I sat around a table 
with a pair of teenage sisters as my 
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he does doesn’t matter; she just needs 
help studying. 


An advantage of our lifestyle is that 
our children have a great relationship 
with their dad. Dads often work hard 
to provide for their families finan- 
cially but forget to provide for them 
emotionally. Our children have the 
benefit of getting to know their father, 
and I believe they will be better 
people because of his influence in 
their lives. 


The key to the success we have had so 
far is that we formed our original plan 
together. Together we committed to 
make our family the most important 
part of our lives and agreed to 
sacrifice and work together to do this. 
When situations arise that require any 
change in our plan, we work together 
to make the best decision for our 
family. If the decision requires a 
sacrifice, we decide together who can 


first child napped in the next room. I 
was ostensibly helping them prepare 
their tax returns. As a Young 
Women’s leader to the sexually active 
younger sister and former leader to 
the sullen and insecure older sister, I 
felt that we were doing more than 
decoding federal tax legalese. 


Although I could have done the same 
tax work as a career, by staying home 
I was able to assist in the accomplish- 
ment of the promise made by 
President Hinckley to the exhausted 
mother of these girls. This experience 
is one of many where I facilitated the 
growth of others and participated in 
something that expanded my life. 


I figured out early that I’m not the 


most easily make it. 


Although it is difficult at times, I am 
happy with our decision. | feel as if I 
am living my childhood dream of 
being a mom and using my talents in 
my home. I just use them elsewhere, 
too. My husband is also fulfilling his 
dream of owning his own business; 
we are just taking the long way to get 
there. Only time will tell if our plans 
are realized, but I believe our family 
will be successful not only financially 
but spiritually, emotionally, and edu- 
cationally if we continue to put our 
family first and work together toward 
the goals we have set for ourselves. 


Shelly grew up in the small town of Heber 
City, Utah, as the oldest of eight children. 
She now lives in Lindon, Utah, where she 
works hard to balance her roles of wife, 
mom, and doctor. In her spare time (!), 
she enjoys following her father, Bruce 
Summerhays, on the Senior PGA Tour. 


type of mom who loves inviting the 
whole neighborhood over to play. I 
used to think that staying home was 
hard at times because | didn’t receive 
positive feedback in an annual review. 
I don’t find myself thinking that way 
now. I feel a great sense of personal 
satisfaction from helping to change 
the lives of my family and others 
through my church callings. While 
some would say this stay-at-home 
decision primarily benefits others, the 
incredible bursts of pure intelligence 
that I receive from these types of 
experiences uplift me, educate me, 
train me for my future. 


Sarah enjoys cooking, gardening, and 


doing taxes in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 
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DECISIONS, DECISIONS. . . 


by Mary Fullmer 


To work or not to work outside the 
home — that is the question that has 
plagued me for quite some time. It 
is an ongoing question that has had 
to be answered anew every so often 
rather than one that can be decided 
once and for all and be done with. 
I’m not sure why it has been such a 
continual issue, but it surely has. 


I grew up ina small town where 
many women worked outside the 
home, but the recognized “place” 
for them was in the home. My 
mother worked off and on during 
my youth, mostly taking care of 
children in their homes. My aunt, 
who lived downstairs in our two- 
flat, was always home, so I had the 
attention I needed if my mother was 
away. I could also visit my father at 
his work, a half block away, and 
when he wasn’t at work, he was at 
home. I thought my upbringing was 
conventional — having both parents 
involved in the raising of the chil- 
dren and participating in events of 
importance in their lives. As an only 
child, I laid claim to much of this 
kind of support from my parents. 


When I was growing up, there was 
an expectation that the girls would 
marry young, raise families, and 
keep house. I did not marry young; 
I was nearly 31. At that ripe “old 
age,” I had already had two 
careers — three years as a social 
worker and six as an elementary 
teacher —and was willing to contin- 
ue working until children came 
along, something I hoped would 
happen early and often. 


A year after my marriage, I had my 


first child. It was easy to make the 
decision to give up teaching and 
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stay home with my baby. It’s what I 
had always wanted to do. When the 
second child came along fourteen 
months later, I knew I was in the 
right place doing the right thing. 
Despite my mother’s encourage- 
ment to return to work and her offer 
to watch the girls for me, I refused 
because this was the job I wanted — 
to guide my little ones and be there 
for them as they grew up. 


When my husband decided to go to 
graduate school, it was still an easy 
decision for me to stay at home with 
our daughters. It was also easy to 
decide to take care of children in my 
home because I could still stay 
home with my kids. Later, when I 
returned to work, I realized what a 
service I had been able to give 
because finding good child care is 
not always easy. Having other chil- 
dren in our home was of mutual 
benefit — they were good compan- 
ions for my girls and provided the 
opportunity for me to mother many. 


When it became apparent that we 
weren't going to have a larger 
family of our own, it was easy to 
take a part-time job outside the 
home during the hours my girls 
were in school. It felt good to help 
provide income for the family, and 
it was a treat to do so in an Office. It 
was especially satisfying to be 
working again in education, this 
time learning new things in the area 
of staff development. I felt I was 
able to manage family, church, and 
work responsibilities comfortably. 


The hard part came when my girls 
were on summer vacation and | still 
had to go to work every day. Look- 
ing for good child care unsettled my 
feelings about being a working 
mom. I wanted to be available to my 


children (and in many ways my job 
accommodated that), but I also felt 
attached to my work. It was a sense 
of loyalty and feeling needed and 
useful that kept me attached to both 
my family and my job. This feeling 
of being needed is to be expected in 
relation to the family, but I wrestled 
at times with those same feelings 
towards my boss and co-workers. 
Was I giving my co-workers an 
undue portion of the loyalty that 
belonged to my family? 


I wanted my family to remain my 
top priority. Sometimes work got in 
the way, and I felt that I was 
neglecting them for something of 
less consequence. I considered over 
and over whether or not to remain 
employed. Whether it was a peace- 
ful feeling that everything would be 
all right with my family or the pass- 
ing of enough time for the pangs to 
subside, the fact is I have remained 
working outside the home since my 
younger daughter was in first grade, 
some seventeen years. 


In many ways, my working has 
impacted our lives for good. In 
some ways it has been a selfish pur- 
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suit. Sometimes it has been tiresome 
and, dare I say it, a waste of time. 
However, I feel that I have grown as a 
person through work opportunities 
and have been able to share some of 
this growth with my family. They 
have also gained knowledge about 
other people and places through my 
work. 


The down side to my working has 
been time away from family, the 
frustration of failing at keeping house 
to a high standard, and missed oppor- 
tunities to spend meaningful time 
together as a family. The house isn’t 
as orderly as it was when I was at 
home. I don't always cook from 
scratch. I have never developed some 
of the homemaking arts I admire so in 
others. I have missed some opportuni- 
ties to serve in the schools or the com- 
munity. And sometimes my husband 
hasn’t received all the attention he 
deserves. But there has been love and 
music and spirituality and joy and 


peace and comfort in our home and a 
sense of belonging in the community. 
My children have let me know that, 
all in all, they have coped well with 
my working, even while recognizing 
the advantages and the tradeoffs that 
have come along the way. 


An important factor in the success of 
my working has been the constant 
support of my husband, who has 
always shared willingly the child care 
and housework. Our girls have had 
many memorable, tie-binding 
experiences with their father that | am 
erateful for. Their relationship has 
been similar to the one I had with my 
own father, who passed away when | 
was sixteen. 


What advice would I offer her? 
Remember that family comes first. 
With that priority in mind, other 
choices can be made in support of it. 


What has become of my children? 


One daughter will soon return from a 
mission with plans to complete her 
college education. The other daughter 
is teaching high school and is engaged 
to be married this summer. She plans 
to have children. Will she be a stay-at- 
home mom like I was? Or a working 
mom like I was? It’s hard to say at this 
point, but she has her own personal 
experiences and resources to help her 
make the decision. 


I love my daughters. I admire the 
women they have become. They have 
the strength of character and spirit 
that will carry them through many of 
life’s challenges. They know they have 
loving parents — earthly and heaven- 
ly —who support and care about them 
and the choices they make, even the 
ones made over and over. 


Mary Fullmer is working, preparing for 
her daughter's wedding, and practicing 
her sign language with the deaf members 
of the ward in Chicago, Illinois. 
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Just two weeks after I learned I was 
pregnant, my department chair told 
me I had been chosen to accompany a 
group of undergraduates to Rome as 
an advisor and Italian instructor. 
Rather than elation, my initial feeling 
was disappointment, knowing that I 
couldn't go with a two-month-old 
baby. I also worried that my professor 
wouldn't think I was serious about 
my professional life when I told her I 
was pregnant. I was a little startled 
that her first reaction was full of 
congratulations and approval. To my 
further astonishment, she assured me 
that fellowship funding would be 
available when I was ready to do 
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research for my dissertation. Receiv- 
ing that kind of encouragement from 
an unexpected source gave me hope 
that it is possible to break the academ- 
ic mold and still be considered a play- 
er in the field. 


Giving up an extended stay in Italy 
was emotionally difficult and made 
me wonder what other sacrifices I'll 
have to make as I respond to my 
baby’s needs. However, at this point 
in life, I’m grateful that my 
perspective is expanding to encom- 
pass more than my own interests and 
pursuits. I’m still not sure how my 
career will mesh with my new family, 
but I’m almost positive that if I pursue 
my interests with the same focus and 


intensity of the past, my stress level 
will increase and my family will suffer 
as a result. Perhaps that’s what 
bothers me the most: not knowing 
exactly how to make the change from 
a life centered primarily around 
myself to one focused on my family’s 
needs. I haven’t yet pledged myself to 
either the stay-at-home mom model or 
the full-time career mother model, 
and I plan to find out whether there’s 
enough room in God’s plan to achieve 
successful results for me and my child 
somewhere in between. 


Jennifer Haraguchi is preparing for her 
oral exams in Italian literature and for the 
arrival of her first child in Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Helen Candland Stark Essay Contest Winner 


BETWEEN A CULTURAL PAST 


by Susan Barnson-Hayward 


A woman with smooth black hair 
often stares at me in the mirror. When 
her full red lips curl into a smile, tiny 
lines sprout from the corners of her 
eyes in spidery roots. Sometimes, she 
cups one long-fingered hand over her 
mouth while her shoulders tremble 
with laughter. She has been with me 
for years. She is my mother’s 
Matriarch of Marriage and All Things 
Feminine. 


She is the woman my mother always 
wanted me to be, the woman I vowed 
never to become. She adhered to silly 
rules, all designed with the singular 
intent of catching and keeping a man: 
A woman should always wear lipstick and 
smell like flowers. A woman must never 
curse or sweat. A woman should be 
patient. But the one I had the hardest 
time with was A woman should give up 
everything for her family and never seek 
fulfillment outside the walls of her home. 


The Matriarch is my mother’s fairy 
tale of femininity, not mine. But the 
more I look in the mirror, the more | 
see her staring back. Her image has 
been so impressed upon me that I 
cannot escape her, no matter how 
hard I try. Even in my single days, 
when | had no room in my life for 
anyone but me, she flitted about in 
my dreams and left footprints in my 
thoughts. 


Of course, my mother often reminds 
me of the Matriarch’s teachings. 
“Keep yourself pretty, or your 
husband will look elsewhere,” she 
warned me when I announced my 
engagement. I wondered why she 
offered such counsel. Experience? It 
was an unspoken reality that my 
mother’s past marriages had ended in 
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divorce. We never asked her about it 
and hardly even whispered the D- 
word in our house, yet we knew that 
Mom clung tenaciously to the hope 
that our marriages would 

magically make up for hers. 
Somewhere along the way, the 
Matriarch became our reality: If we 
were always pretty, if we were always 
satisfied with our lot, our husbands 
would never leave. 


Iam a disappointment to my mother. 
Most of the time I do not smell like 
flowers and by no means will I wear 
lipstick on a daily basis. What is 
worse, I am committed to maintaining 
an identity separated from that of my 
family. My feminine ideal has never 
seemed so feminine to my mother, but 
after all, lam from another generation 
and can live as I please. Can't I? So 
why do I feel guilty for turning my 
back on my mother’s lessons of 
womanhood? Why do I feel trapped 
between her past and my present? 


In a story titled “No Name Woman” 
(Woman Warrior, New York: Vintage 
International, 1989), Maxine Hong 
Kingston addresses this generational 
schism in a cultural context. While 
telling the story of a family outcast, 
the No Name Woman, and her 
illegitimate child, Hong Kingston 
explores her own personal struggle to 
find an identity somewhere between 
her Chinese heritage and her 
American home: “Those of us in the 
first American generations have had 
to figure out how the invisible world 
the emigrants built around our child- 
hoods fit in solid America.” (WW, p. 
5) When do the stories — both the true 
and the fictional—of a culture and 
personal reality meet? 


I think about how my mother labored 
to teach us how to cook, clean, and 
sew so we would grow up to be the 
feminine ideal. I rejected those 
lessons. Like Hong Kingston, I always 
thought that “unless I see her life 
branching into mine, she gives me no 
ancestral help.” (WWW, p. 8) But now 
that I find myself the mother of two 
children, grafted into the tree of my 
mother’s life, it is more difficult to see 
where she ends and I begin. 


I live in a strange and metaphorical 
land. Iam an American, and Iama 
Mormon. I find myself wedged in the 
crevice between two opposing femi- 
nine identities. The American culture 
would have me desire a successful 
career and, if I choose, one or two 
children. I should want it all, have it 
all, and, of course, be able to do it all. 


What America thinks I should want 
exhausts me. For a long time, I 
believed it and planned on clambering 
my way up the career ladder regard- 
less of whether we had children or 
not. Before the kids, people in my pro- 
fession said I could really go places. 
But then I tried to work full time after 
I had a baby, and everything fell 
apart. After teaching for eight or more 
hours, I could only lie on the floor and 
moan as my baby crawled around me, 
intermittently prodding me with a 
chubby finger. So, I decided to give it 
all up for a while. When I told a friend 
that I planned to stay home with my 
children full time, he squinched his 
eyebrows together and coughed 
softly. “That's too bad,” he said. And 
part of me—the part that had always 
wanted a big career —agreed. It was 
disappointing to discover I had 
somehow become a traditional 
woman after all. 
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AND A PERSONAL PRESENT 


To my religion, I am an ingredient in 
a formula that I cannot change. I must 
keep the cycle of tradition moving or 
the micro-culture — my family — will 
collapse. But at what cost? I have 
heard sermons that depict working 
mothers as greedy heathens who 
should forsake their careers for the all- 
encompassing fulfillment of mother- 
hood (as if the only reason a woman 
would want to work would be to 
make money). When I hear this, I 
panic. When I became a mother, I did 
not lose my interest in school or my 
desire to use my education. At times, I 
feel cheated, lied to—interrupted. I 
am told that an educated mother 
makes an educated home, but this 
platitude doesn’t comfort me. I cannot 
teach my three-year-old how to conju- 
gate a Russian verb. My baby shows 
no interest in twentieth-century 
American poetry. Yet I cannot go 
back, at least not at full throttle. The 
guilt of spending more time with 
other people’s children than with my 
own is worse than thoughts of what I 
could be outside the Mormon circle. 


My husband has tried to understand. 
After I described my fear of decom- 
posing into a non-person by staying 
home with the children, he replied, 
“Your intellect is only dormant during 
this time. You will bloom again once 
the children are older.” 


“Tam not a flower,” I whispered, my 
teeth clenched to keep from crying. 
An image came to mind of a spider I 
had read about that could lie perfectly 
still, as if dead, in a crumpled heap 
between two window panes. When 
the window was opened, the spider 
stretched its skinny legs and awoke, 
springing into the life it had stared at 
for so long. 
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Sometimes I feel like that spider. I sit 
trapped between two cultures, my 
face pressed against the glass, waiting 
for the moment when I can leap into a 
world of my own making. I do not 
know how to separate myself from 
the cultures that made me, especially 
the Mormon one. “A family must be 
whole” (WW, p. 13), Hong Kingston’s 
people believed, and so do mine. 
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Art by Jan Braithwaite 


When Hong Kingston’s No Name 
Woman became noticeably pregnant, 
she etched a conspicuous crack in the 
village circle and paid for it with her 
life and that of her child’s. It did not 
matter if someone else’s purity had 
also been tarnished; the cycle was 
broken all the same. She was a 
lifegiver, and yet her culture did not 
allow for a life of her own. In many 
ways, neither did my mother’s. 
Neither does mine. 


Hong Kingston’s mother tells her 
daughter this story for a purpose: 
What happened to her could happen to 
you — it’s all part of being a woman. Do 
not shame the family or you will be 
forgotten, too. She writes, “They [the 
first generation] must try to confuse 
their offspring as well, who, I sup- 
pose, threaten them in similar ways — 
always trying to name the unspeak- 
able.” (WW, p. 5) And so my mother’s 
No Name Woman, our Icon, is to 
teach me: Live up to your responsibility 
as a woman or unspeakable things will 
happen to you. 


I want to ask my mother what exactly 
would happen to me were | to 
choosea different life, but she forbids 
it. It is easier for everyone to pretend 
that my mother created and raised 
five chil- dren by herself and liked 
every moment of it. 1am a Mormon- 
American and Hong Kingston is a 
Chinese-American, and yet both of 
our cultures forbid us to look outside 
of our circles for something more. All 
that we need, we are advised, is 
within the walls of ancient traditions. 


Hong Kingston observes, “The work 
of preservation demands that the feel- 
ing playing about in one’s guts not be 
turned into action.” (WW, p. 8) Asa 
young woman, my mother tried to 
break out of the boundaries. When 
she told my grandfather that she 
wanted to go to college, he Said. ii 
a waste of money to send a girl to 
school.” But she went anyway. When 
the money ran out, she met my father 
and scurried back to her expected role 
of wife and mother, choosing to 
maintain the “past against the flood.” 
(WW, p. 8) Her aspirations, however 
strong, flickered brilliantly for a short 
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Interview 


Ann Gardner Stone of Evanston, IL, has 
been an editor for Exponent I and the 
stalwart organizer of many Midwest 
Pilgrim Retreats during the past seven- 
teen years. At the most recent Pilgrimage, 
Ann described her approach to much of 
life with this slogan: “Facilitate Chaos.” 
Besides her current career in retail (she 
owns a gift shop called “Naturally!” in 
Evanston), Ann is a poet, teacher, and 
friend of particular sensitivity and humor. 
In every realm Ann’s gifts amuse, bless, 
and inspire others. Exponent II asked 
Ann to share some thoughts on her life, 
career, and family. 


EX2: When you were growing up, 
how did you envision your adult life 
in terms of family, children, and 
work? 


AGS: I don’t know that I had a 
specific picture in mind. I knew I 
wanted to be married. I knew I 
wanted to have children, but I also 
wanted to do exciting things. 


EX2: What sounded exciting to you? 


AGS: I was from a little farming com- 
munity called Queen Creek,Arizona — 
about 500 people out in the middle of 
the desert. All I could think of was 
that there must be something more 
exciting out there than Queen Creek, 
Arizona. All through high school I 
thought I'd like to be in the foreign 
service, mostly because it offered trav- 
el. But when I got to college, the first 
political science course I took I got a C 
in, so that made me think that English 
might be a better thing to do. 


EX2: Was it unusual for girls from 
Queen Creek to go to college? 


AGS: Yes, it was. Only about three of 
us actually did that. The rest got 
married outside of high school. 


EX2: Did you seem to be an oddball 
among your peers when you were 
growing up or were you just one of 
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the gals? 


AGS: I was just one of the gals. One 
nice thing about a small town is that 
there are lots of oddballs. Everyone 
knows them and no one seems to care. 


EX2: Did you have mentors in your 
youth? Anyone who inspired you that 
there might be more than just what 
meets the eye in Queen Creek? 


AGS: My sister-in-law was the biggest 
influence as far as looking beyond 
what I had. My brother and she were 
married when I was five. They moved 
to Queen Creek when I was in junior 
high. She had been to college. She 
loved to read. She belonged to a Book 
of the Month Club that brought 
fabulous books into her house, and 
she loved to share them with me. She 
loved art. She always had art books 
there. She was the one who showed 
me that there are all kinds of exciting 
things out there to do and see. 


EX2: You did go off to college, you 
majored in English, and that was with 
the hopes of what? Writing the great 
American novel? 


AGS: No, I never wanted to be a 
writer. But I wanted to work in 
publishing or writing or editing — 
something like that. However, my 
adviser would not sign off on my 
graduation until I got a teaching cer- 
tificate. So I did that. It was a good 
thing because I couldn’t find a job 
other than typist. At every job inter- 
view I went to, they wanted me to 
take a typing test. I had refused to 
take typing in high school, so of 
course I failed miserably. At that time 
the only jobs they were offering 
women were secretarial jobs. 


I graduated from college in 1965. I 
started doing substitute teaching at 
the high school level. Then I got a full- 
time job at an inner city junior high 


school in San Diego. On my first day 
of school, I was told that an arsonist 
had set fire to my classroom, so I 
spent the whole semester going from 
empty classroom to empty classroom 
to whatever was available. This situa- 
tion was very difficult for a new 
teacher. I decided to go back to gradu- 
ate school and get a master’s so that I 
could teach on the adult level. I did 
both my college and my graduate 
work at Arizona State. My graduate 
degree was also in English. 


EX2: How was the job market when 
you came out of graduate school? 


AGS: It was pretty good. The com- 
munity college system was just start- 
ing to be built up, so colleges were 
really looking for teachers. I got a job 
in a community college just outside of 
Washington, D. C. There were lots of 
us new teachers, all excited with 
bright ideas. We were going to change 
the world. It was a fun time —a great 
atmosphere to start teaching. 


EX2: Did you have thoughts of 
marriage and children at this time? 
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ONE PILGRIM’ S PROGRESS 


AGS: I met my husband in graduate 
school when he was getting his Ph.D. 
in English. For various reasons, 
including the fact that he wasn’t a 
member of the Church, we decided 
that marriage wasn’t going to work 
for us. I finished up in a year and 
went off across the country — about as 
far as I could get, I thought. I was 
broken-hearted and he was, too. We 
thought we could start over without 
each other, but that didn’t happen. I 
dated a lot in Washington, but it was 
always with an eye over my shoulder 
back at Dan. 


Finally we decided we couldn't live 
without each other, and so we got 
married in 1970. I quit my job and 
moved to Chicago, where he had got- 
ten a job teaching. By that time, the 
job market was starting to fall apart. 
There was a glut of Ph.D.s and 
Masters in English, and I couldn’t find 
a full-time job, so I patched together 
little part-time jobs. We waited a 
while to start having children, but it 
was a hard time. It was difficult to try 
to find work. When I was in 
Washington, I had made friends with 
a woman who was in charge of all the 
training programs for government 
workers, and she would have me pilot 
her programs to make sure that they 
worked. She hooked me up with the 
training center for the federal building 
in Chicago. I did communications 
training, mostly for secretaries and 
government workers. | did that along 
with teaching part time. 


EX2: So we have you to thank for the 
level of communication skills among 
government employees? 


AGS: Absolutely! Just think what it 
would be like if I hadn’t! 


EX2: Dan was working? 


AGS: Yes, he was a professor at 
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Chicago State teaching English. 


EX2: With both of you teaching, there 
probably was some flexibility with 
your schedules. How did that work 
out when the kids came? 


AGS: It was great because Dan usually 
had a two-day-a-week schedule. He 
did a lot of his work at home, which 
gave me some flexibility. I also taught 
nights a lot. I did some traveling with 
the training that I did, and he was 
able to be at home with the kids. 
Geoff was born in 1974 and Philip was 
born in 1976. 


EX2: You had some health problems 
along the way. What were they and 
how did they effect your career, your 
childrearing, and your marriage? 


AGS: In 1978 — when Philip was just 
two—I was diagnosed with breast 
cancer, had a mastectomy, and had 
chemotherapy for a year. I continued 
to work but not as much. Having can- 
cer makes you rethink what's impor- 
tant. I obviously wanted to spend 
more time with the kids, so I usually 
taught about one class a semester. 


About a year and a half later, | had a 
recurrence of the cancer. I had to do 
eighteen more months of the chemo- 
therapy /radiation. That was a really 
scary, hard time. The first time 
through, you think you've kind of 
beaten it. If you have a recurrence, 
your survival chances go way down. 
It was so hard to go through it again. 
We both worried whether it was 
going to “take” this time. It put a 
strain on both of us. The spouse of 
someone who’s sick feels so helpless. I 
think Dan really did feel like there 
wasn’t anything he could do. He felt 
he was just standing by, wringing his 
hands, but in fact he was a great sup- 
port and help to me. I couldn’t have 
gotten through it without him. 


EX2: But you came through that 
chemotherapy. And then Dan.. .? 


AGS: Dan had a stroke at age forty- 
one. He went into a coma and died 
over a weekend. The boys were 
almost ten and seven. You prepare for 
one person’s death, and the other one 
is the one that goes. It was a very 
ironic and horrible thing. 


In terms of employment, I was lucky 
to have had things in place. I couldn't 
make enough money teaching part 
time, so I started working full time, 
trying to get the training business 
going. I branched out from govern- 
ment training and worked in some 
associations that allowed me to be 
home a lot. The boys didn’t need child 
care. They would go to friends’ 
houses. If I had to travel, I would hire 
young couples from the ward to come 
and stay with them. It’s nice to have 
that network in place. 


EX2: Looking back at it, it seems as if 
you made thoughtful, balanced 
choices about managing the job, kids, 
matriage as you went along. Would 
you have done anything differently 
knowing what you now know? 


AGS: I don’t think so. I knew that 
once | had children, I didn’t want to 
work full time. I was lucky to be able 
to do this. It was fortunate that I had 
something in place when I really 
needed it. I know how hard it is for 
women who don’t have that, and who 
are torn by having to make those 
choices. Women love their work and 
love to be with adults and love their 
children and want to be with them. 


EX2: You were a Relief Society 
president. Did these issues come up 
with the sisters? 


AGS; Constantly. Women seem so 
torn by home vs. work and never feel 
validated by whichever decision they 
make, whatever they’re trying to do. 
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One Pilgrim’s Progress cont. 


Whatever it is, it’s not the right thing. 
If they’re working, they feel guilty. If 
they’re staying home, they feel guilty 
that they’re not using their potential 
and that they’re being looked down 
on by the women who work. The 
women who work also feel as if 
they’re being looked down on by “the 
Church” — whatever they think that is. 
It is a difficult situation to resolve. 


I once gave a Relief Society lesson on 
making decisions. I made up a bunch 
of roles such as working mother, two 
children, likes her work; stay-at-home 
mom, five kids, husband who works; 
single mom, three children, has to 
work —all kinds of scenarios, as many 
as I could think of. I wrote them on 
slips of paper and had each of the 
women draw one out of a hat. After 
they had looked at what they had 
drawn, they could trade if they could 
convince someone to trade with them. 
Then I asked them which scenarios 
they kept and which were traded. It 
was always the single mom with kids 
having to work that got traded. 
Nobody wanted that. I pointed out 
that that was my life they were trad- 
ing around and trying to get rid of. 


This exercise made for an interesting 
discussion about what we value, what 
we think the perfect life is, and how 
few of us have the perfect life. So then 
what? How do you make your life 
work with the hand you were dealt? It 
seems an ongoing issue. I have no 
answers. I just wish we could be sup- 
portive of whatever decision women 
make. I think women are doing the 
best they can. We need to support 
their decisions. 


EX2: Do you think about wider 
options for men as well? 


AGS: Absolutely. Academics was a 
great career for my husband because 
he loved being a father, and the flexi- 
ble schedule allowed him more time 
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with the boys. If you can believe it, we 
used to fight over who got to change 
the diapers. I think now about how 
much time he actually spent with 
them. Probably in his short life time, 
he spent as much time with those kids 
as a lot of men do who live much 
longer than he just because he had 
that flexibility. That was a real gift 
that he gave to the kids. I think men 
should have options about how to 
spend their time. 


EX2: Now that your boys are grown, 
how do you see their present situation 
and envision their futures? 


AGS: My one son is married, and both 
he and his wife work. He shares 
equally in the household chores. | 
assume he will do so when they have 
children. They seem to have an egali- 
tarian relationship. I think both of my 
boys are very aware of pulling their 
weight. Both of them are pretty en- 
lightened feminists, I guess. They’Il be 
fine as fathers and husbands. I have 
so many good women friends, a really 
close sister, and nieces. My sons are 
used to being around women. They’re 
very comfortable with women. I think 
I did them a big favor in that regard. 


EX2: You’re no longer teaching 
writing and communication. Tell us 
about your current employment. 


AGS: When my boys were in high 
school, I could see they needed me to 
be around less and less. I was at home 
so much working that I began missing 
colleagues and seeing adults every 
day. I decided to find something to do 
outside the house for a while until I 
decided what I really wanted to do. 


A friend of mine was opening a gift 
shop and looking for a manager. 
Although I had absolutely no experi- 
ence in retail or anything like it, I said 
“Well, maybe I'd be interested.” So I 
managed this little gift shop, doing 


the buying and everything to keep it 
going for a couple of years. My friend 
owned another little store, and it 
reached a point where she couldn’t do 
both and was going to close the gift 
shop. I had a financial adviser friend 
look at the numbers and asked him, 
“Could I make this work?” He said, 
“Maybe. You're stupid to try, but yes, 
go ahead.” 


So I bought it from her. That was five 
years ago. I have this little store. I sell 
a little bit of everything: books, cards, 
jewelry, stationery, and beanie babies! 
Strange but true, beanie babies have 
kept the store afloat, so I can’t turn up 
my nose at them . 


It’s been an interesting experience to 
make decisions that take thousands of 
dollars out of my pocket and put 
them on the floor of the store, hoping 
that somebody will buy them. Mostly 
I really have liked it. I love the neigh- 
borhood feel of the store and having 
personal relationships with my cus- 
tomers. I have wonderful people 
working for me—creative and won- 
derful women. It’s been fun. 


EX2: Do you miss the teaching? 


AGS: I do not miss the teaching. I 
realized when I stopped how stressful 
it is to always be on stage and be pre- 
pared and never knowing — especially 
when I had a different group each 
time — what they were going to be like 
and what to be prepared for. I do love 
to teach, but Relief Society is about 
enough for me right now. 


EX2: Any last words of wisdom you'd 
like to share? 


AGS: I suppose that life is very 
different for women now. So many 
don’t have many options. It’s a hard 
world out there—so we should help 
each other as much as we can. We 
should stop criticizing. 
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Cultural Past continued from page 25 


while and then suffocated quietly 
without a sound. 


I imagine my mother as a teenager, 
her hair cut in a smart style, lips and 
nails painted movie star red. Maybe it 
was Mom’s thick black curls that 
attracted my father or her small hips 
that swayed demurely as she 
sashayed through the house. What- 
ever it was, it obviously didn’t last. 
Maybe she stopped wearing lipstick. 
Maybe she started to smell like babies 
instead of gardenias. And then, 
perhaps my father looked elsewhere. 


How often after my grandfather 
stepped on my mother’s gumption 
did she stop to look beyond the circle 
and wonder, What if? 1 want to hear 
more of her story. Though she assures 
me that giving up everything, 
including herself, was worth it, she 
must have wanted more at times. 
Every now and then, she throws 
snippets of truth my way, which I 
collect and stitch together like a patch- 
work quilt. Once, in between recipes 
and advice, she wedged a confession: 
“I always knew there was something 
else out there; I just didn’t know what 
it was,” she said with a slight catch in 
her throat. “And you,” she continued, 
bitterness lacing the edge of her 
words, “are lucky to have something 
to go back to when the children grow 
up and leave.” Before I could say any- 
thing, she closed the gate to her past 
and began to recite the ingredients for 
split pea soup. 


And so the question is, Who is better 
off: the woman who knows what 
she’s missing and leaves it reluctantly 
behind, or the woman who doesn’t 
and never had the chance to find out? 


Hong Kingston observes: “Women in 
the old China did not choose.” (WWW, 
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p. 6) Neither did my mother. I do not 
believe that she brought everything — 
most of all the divorce — upon herself 
just as Hong Kingston’s No Name 
Aunt could not have been solely 
responsible for an illegitimate child. 
They did not break the “roundness” 
(WW, p. 13) by themselves, and yet 
their communities treated them as if 
they had. 


After my mother and father divorced, 
my father remarried and acquired a 
new family, thus maintaining his 
social status in the Church. But my 
mother didn’t. She remained single. 
As a woman without a husband, she 
was treated as incomplete, a half- 
woman-— maybe even a sinful one. 
Those frightened by No Name 
Woman’s illegitimate pregnancy in 
Hong Kingston’s story “depended on 
one another to maintain the real.” 
(WW, p. 12) So, too, did those in my 
mother’s ward. When she became 
physical proof of the breakdown of 
their culture, they ostracized her. Like 
scared villagers, they “punished her 
for acting as if she could have a 
private life, secret and apart from 
them.” (WW, p. 13) Perhaps this is the 
reason Mom fears for me. She does 
not want me to be so different that I 
will lose my place in the Church cir- 
cle. Perhaps she worries that I, too, 
will become a No Name Sister, des- 
tined for a lower kingdom on Earth 
and in Heaven. 


I like to believe I can choose who to be 
and how my life will end up, but it’s 
not that easy. If I break tradition and 
have a career outside of the home, my 
religion will condemn my decision 
and label me a bad mother. If I 
concern myself entirely with house 
and home, my American sisters will 
label me ignorant and unambitious. A 
cross-current of time and cultures 
holds me in its grasp. I ache to be free; 
I fear to let go. 


And so it is with Hong Kingston. She 
fights the urge to be an American 
beauty, choosing instead “Sisterliness, 
dignified and honorable.” (WWW, p. 12) 
With eyes lowered, she escapes back 
into the safety of tradition. No matter 
how much she wants to become 
American, it is safer inside the circle. 
Hong Kingston summons the image 
of women working in the fields, their 
backs bent with the weight of their 
load “like great sea snails.” (WW, p. 
10) It is a responsibility to be a 
woman, and my mother knows it. I 
wonder if that is why, when she 
wanted to stand and stretch—” lay 
down [her] burden” (WW, p. 10) and 
run far away from that field —she 
stayed. 


I am entrenched in my mother’s 
culture even though I have fought 
against it my entire life. | do not wish 
to stay within the boundaries set for 
her long ago. For all my ranting and 
raving against her notion of woman- 
hood, my mother expected me to 
eventually snap out of it and return to 
the fold, just as she did. Now I find 
myself floating further away from my 
own ideals as I drift back to hers. 


Sometimes I dream of swimming to 
the middle of the ocean where the tide 
cannot pull me back to shore. At the 
edge of the waves, the Matriarch 
waits, a fluffy pink towel in hand. 
“Don’t go out too far!” she yells as her 
feet sink into the wet sand. But the 
only voice I listen to is my own. My 
legs are strong. I tread water long 
enough to let the salt flavor my lips as 
I speak the words I long to say: I am 
not a flower. I am not a spider. Iam a 
woman. And if you look closely, I am still 
breathing. 


Susan Barnson Hayward is a writer, 
photographer, and sometime teacher lwing 
in Salt Lake City. 
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POETRY BY ANN STONE 


Period 


Mother, a keeper 

of secrets, has warned 

me with a booklet. 

When my period arrives 

I take the news to a quilting bee, 
to six women hunched over frames, 
my mother stitching scallops 
along a spotless border. 
Sweating, nauseated, 

I whisper in her ear. 

She lays me on the couch, 
drapes a wet cloth 

on my forehead, thimble 

still on her finger. 

Retta brings me peppermint tea. 


Margaret eases my knees to my 
chest 


then rubs the small of my back. 
Josie says she started at eleven 
and stopped at nineteen. 


Leona remembers tearing rags to 
hold the blood. 


Mother tells how she fainted 
the first time it happened to her. 
Together they lift the edges 

of a worn patchwork. 


Double wedding rings billow 
overhead 


as the women incant their secrets, 


cover and enfold me. 
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Creosote Tea 


He sent me leaves of the creosote 
bush 


gathered from the desert 
behind his house, 
small olive-green leaves 


stripped from black-ringed brittle 
stems. 


They smelled of resin, 
campfire smoke. 


Make a tea, he wrote, to strengthen 
your blood. 


The drugs were eating my white 
cells. 


I brewed a big pot, 

stirring the leaves 

until they thickened. 

The house smelled 

like burnt rubber. 

I poured the grey-green mixture 


into a mug and drank it down 


then called to say I'd boiled up what 


he’d sent. 


Used all the leaves? A few each time 


would do. 

But I have no time for parsimony. 
Send branches of this curative, 
this blood builder, this flesh 


preserver. 


I am bound to live forever. 


Love Making 


My hair is dropping like 


needles from a dying Christmas 
thee: 


Clumps on my pillow every 
morning; 

in the sink enough to clog a sewer 
pipe. 

Remove my gay designer scarf and 
the hair follows. 


Strands hang from the collar of my 
coat 


Worse than a shedding dog. 


I watch the wastebaskets fill like 
the Sorcerer’s buckets 
carried out the door by a brigade 


of dancing combs. 


Soon I am brushing furiously 
to finish what the drugs began. 
But a few stubborn strands resist. 


Such defiant tufts. 


While I hold the mirror 


he lathers my head with sweet- 
smelling soap 


and shaves it clean 


to kiss when he’s through. 
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| goodness gracious 


“ AND WHAT Is IT You Do?” 


The primary thing I learned while 
earning an MFA in Art Education was 
that I never wanted to teach art. What 
I wanted was a day job that would 
pay the bills so I could do my own art 
and have an occasional show. I was 
clueless about other job options, 
uninterested in museum work, 
unwilling to starve for my art. I was 
also single and childless, which 
simplified things. I got a job ina 
dentist’s office, did art, had a show or 
two... and met the man I would 
marty. 


In 1977 we married, and I got a 
secretarial job, did art, and had a 
show or two. These shows were not 
moneymakers. I spent more in 
matting and framing than I ever made 
selling my work. I started weighing 
what it would take to really make a 
career of this art thing. Prospects 
didn’t look good. At the secretarial 
job, I discovered that, although I 
couldn't type, I had administrative 
and organizational skills: I attended 
to detail, 1 was chipper with the pub- 
lic, and I met deadlines. I craved the 
job my boss had, but that would cost 
too much in too many ways. I loved 
my colleagues and I loved my time 
with my husband. In the pie chart of 
my life’s priorities, the career portion 
was nowhere near as fat as the pie 
piece of my relationships. 


Then came the wee ones. I quit 
working for money and found out 
what real work was all about. No 
days off, no manual, no training... . It 
was a tough transition for me, and I 
felt snookered. Why hadn't anyone 
told me how hard it would be? All I 
saw were those perky Mormon moms 
who looked like they were totally in 
their element raising babies. I was 
freaked and exhausted and working 
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my butt off to be the best mom I could 
be. Had I become a career mother? 
Had my relationship pie slice 
consumed my career piece? 


Though parts of me wanted time off, I 
didn’t want to work outside the home. 
As tough as motherhood was, I 
wanted to be deep in the trenches. It 
was financially difficult those early 
years, but we got by. I realize that for 
most folks not working outside the 
home is a luxury. 


Besides, theoretically at least, my 
talents were suited to work at home. I 
found that doing art was less practical 
than another passion—writing. If one 
assumes rejection (as realistic artists 
and writers really should), art takes 
up room and ends up getting stored 
in your closet or under your bed. 
Writing ends up filed away in 
cabinets and, these days, even smaller 
on discs. While my kids were young, I 
always had some project or another 
going on at the kitchen table — cookie 
dough, an art assignment, a 
Halloween costume, pre-school 
posters, playdough, brochure text and 
layouts, magazine articles, Primary 
visual aids, a manuscript proposal. It 
was all part of the texture of my 
mothering — kids crawling on me and 
my own projects wedged in any open 
spaces. 


At gatherings of my husband's 
colleagues, the question inevitably 
comes up: “And what do you do?” 
Am | an artist? A writer? A manager 
of a small cluster of bi-pedal post- 
primates? There aren’t enough words 
to describe the journey of my being a 
parent or the gymnastics I do about 
the “success” of my artistic ventures 
to date. But a phrase that is never 
included is “I’m just a mom.” I went 


to a book signing for Janet Fitch, the 
author of White Oleander, recently. 

She asked if I was a writer, too. I said, 
yes, but that I could take my kids to 
McDonald’s on what I’ve made in 
royalties. She said, “Sometimes it’s too 
much to expect to both write and get 
paid for it.” That continues to buoy 
me! 


A brother-in-law once asked how my 
writing “hobby” was going. I could 
have shot him. It is enormously 
challenging to patch together a life 
where all of the things I am passionate 
about get their due. It is excruciating 
to have any one of those passions 
trivialized. I also could have shot my 
son when he asked if I knew a certain 
rock band popular in the “80s. No, 
sorry. “What were you doing in the 
‘80s?” he asked. “I was raising little 
children,” I answered. “Oh,” he 
harumphed, “Then you weren't doing 
anything.” I nearly had him by the 
hair when I answered, “ As far as 
you re concerned, what I was doing in 
the ‘80s was the most important thing 
Never did!” 


The kids are 14, 17, and 20 now. I 
have a few books out there with my 
name on the spine or tucked in the 
credits somewhere. I’ve had my art 
and writing show up in newspapers 
and periodicals. And I have these 
three fabulous people whom I adore 
always and who drive me nuts 
frequently. They don’t need mother- 
ing in the same way anymore. The 
transition into this new phase is 
tougher than I expected —as was 
motherhood in the first place. 


With the nest emptying, I find I have 

time now to pursue the art and 

writing I only managed in fits and 
continued on p. 32 
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goodness gracious continued from page 31 


starts before. It’s unnerving to face 
long, open days when there is noth- 


ing stopping me but my own\fears- 


of failure or success. But, happily, 


the experience of raising those:ras- > 


cals has given me fodder for the cre- 
ative process. All the rage, delight, 
grief, joy, emptiness, fulfillment, 
confusion, clarity, and chaos are 


available for me to mine like creative 


gold. 


That's it! When someone asks me 


‘now what I “do,” I'll tell him or her 


I’m a miner! 


Linda Hoffman Kimball would love to 
receive comments on her column at 
LHKimball@pobox.com. 
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Keep in Touch 


Please remember that to help keep 
subscription rates low, we mail 
Exponent II at the non-profit bulk rate. 
This means that the post office will 
not forward Exponent II after you 
have moved. Please notify us of any 
address changes in a timely manner. 


Exponent Website 


Visit our new website address: 
http;//sites.netscape.net/exponent2 
Sign our guest book and let us 
know what you'd like to see on the 
website. 


Or write or send articles, poetry, or 
scanned art to us at 
ExponentII@aol.com. 
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